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. ir toh utetsibary for the defenceof the Drama, to i i 
that it ‘ever thas’ been, that it is now, or ever will be.'t 


inc f of pure morality. ‘The extremes of censure. 


in which its zealous advocates and “sd ae 
»i should'be avoided by those who would 
it-as having a salutary influence upon the morals 
tending to an opposite result. Referring oe i 
ic representations, we may discover that, in 
1 of other exhibitions, which were at first designed to 
} intellectual instruction with amusement, they were not 
red, byall who witnessed them, with an exclusive 
ce to the improvement which they were susceptible 
of -imparting.. We cannot trace to the obscure period: in 
which Thespis formed his rude outline of the histrionic’ a 
Soseseiiins motive by which he was induced to di rae = 
his invention ‘to the people of Athens. Nor can we,'v 
Ray. certainty, pronounce an opinion as to the reasons re 
which those inquisitive people were actuated, in resorting 
to a species’of exhibition which was so novel to them, and 
which, considering the promptness of their feelings and the 
city. of their ‘imagination; must have presented them 
oL. No. 5 38 
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with attractions’of: which, in this. refined age, we canform =" 
no correct estimate.- We may, from a knowledge of human 
‘character and of the springs by which our moral ind men- . 
tal excitements are usually created and! regulated, pr 

that the Athenians, in their attachment to dramatic 1 

sentations, were principally influenced by the wish to unite,: : 

in their public entertainments, utility and, instruction with 
amusement—to obtain relaxation from the cares of active. 
business in the enjoyment of rational pleasure. _. 

It is not the exclusive design of this artigle to. discuss the 
long agitated question, which refers to the propriety or the 
evil of theatrical performances, considered in their tendency 
to advance or retard the cause of moral virtue. hat ques#t 
tion has been so frequently investigated by thos@’Most emi- 
nent for pure morality and .exalted intellect, have 
advocated or opposed the stage, according to respect- 

Ive impressions of its good or deleterious effect upon society, - 

vithat to revive the consideration of it now, would be thought 
an unnecessary intrusion upon the time and patience of all 
to whom the argument mightibe addressed: The principal 
objéct. contemplated in the ensuing observations, is, to enu- 
merate and expose the corruptions which have been so long r 
prevalent in the construction and display of dramatic pros 
ductions. These corruptions, whatever may be their origin, 
and cause, have been so long visible, and are so un emit- 
ting in their progress, that they require the attention “am 
reprobation of all who are interested in the encouragement 
and respect which should be extended to the pure, genuine 
drama, and who think that whatever tends to its degeneracy 
ought to be resisted and condemned. It will not, however, 
be:considered irrelative to the main subject of the present 
article, to advert to some of the reasons which may be 
adduced in support of dramatic exhibitions, in reference tol® 

"the capacity which they possess of promoting the improve- 

ment of society, by inculcating precepts of morality. 

The desire for amusement appears to be an innate pro- 
pensity of our common nature. It-is to no purpose that 4 
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Pensa cits of ascetics lave been or maybe ‘directed 
against this'nafural feeling, which prompts’ all our race’ to 
seek for the amelioration of the toils and anxieties of life in 
Brea ove its’ spontaneous or artificial pleasures: It 
is Not consistent withthe nature of the mind, that it should: 
always: be ‘occupied with grave and gloomy feflections; that 
its ‘should ‘be perpetually kept in a state of intense’ - 
applica to the thoughts of arduous business, or of pe- 
cuniary em tor that it should be engrossed'by the: 
toils’ and’ its incident ‘to the ‘pursuits of ambition. 
Our constant and uniform experience teaches.us thatif it be’ 

pe held in this state of tension, the ‘salutary tone: 
ind vi essential to its proper exercise, must-becim>, 
paired or déStroyed. The organization‘of the body requires: 
that ouryphysical powers should be allowed intervals‘of: 
repose harassing labor; and it is equally susceptible: 
“ of demonstration that the mind, if‘employed without inter 
ruption, in melancholy thoughts, or laborious study, must 


sink 7 the oppression to which it'would be: subjected. 
e 


In‘devising means for the active exertionvof its factilties,; 
the danger to be avoided is that of extremes: » Ifvit bélin~ 
variably occupied with light and frivolous,' or penicious': 
amusements, it will become so enervated or debasedias'to: 
apable of applying itself to any refined or useful pur 
Should it be entirely devoted to gloomy contempla« 
» toilsome research, and abstract’ speculation, ‘it: will: 
sider be exhausted by its own efforts, or prey upon othe’ 
animal functions, until they are no longer able to sustainiité:' 
force..In intellectual as well as corporal exertion, thére!: 
must: be a certain. measure observed, proportioned towthe:. 
strength of the active power. It is'in vain to say that méf 
are rational, moral and responsible beings):and that imtins— 
“termitting the labor which they may be compelled to pert” 
form, they should find employment less oppressive; indeed," 
but not less innocent than that in. which they have been 
engaged; that in seeking relaxation from: intellectual or 
bodily toil, inthe’ enjoyment: of pleasure, ‘they’ should: 
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always reflect that they are reasonable and accountable 
agents, and indulge no propensity which may not lead to: 
beneficial consequerices. Such reasoning might be proper. 
and effectual if men were all philosophers, or as: philoso-, * 
phers and moralists would have them to be; if they were » 
all as sensible of the advantages resulting from a practical 

~ observance of strict moral precepts as their teachers profess 

— tovbe; and if it were possible to convince them that they 
were born only to learn wisdom and ethics, to live in the 
practical application of them, and to die without having 
known any pleasure, less pure than that which they afford. 
But.as long as the mind and the body retain their present. 
conformation, act in conjunction, and sympathizé\with 
other, such argument as this must be unavailing to convince 
mien that they ought always to be self-denying moralists, 
and never rational participants of pleasure ; that they should 
desire no higher or purer enjoyments than those which re- * 
sult from the indulgence of serious thoughts upon their own 
wretched condition, and the folly and vanity of all 
pursuits. The wise and the virtuous may regret that the 
world is‘more prone to irrational or pernicious amusements 
than to substantial, useful and virtuous occupations. They 
catmot change the nature of men, or invert the feelings by 
which the mass of mankind are controlled. All that théy> 
can’ hope, or should attempt to do, is, to reform actual error, 
to! encourage the cultivation of moral sentiments, to 
vince of the superiority of whatever is rational and virtuous 
ovérthat which is sensual and depraved, and that pleasure; 
the*most perfect and enduring, is to be derived from the 
uniétyof amusement with useful instruction. .Relaxation’ 
from necessary labor, and release from ennui, will always 
-be desirable to those who are subjected to the oppression 
which these opposite causes occasion ; and whatever amuse- * 
ment ‘furnishes them, or either of them, with the greatest 
probability of positive improvement, or the least tendency 
to evil, ought to be sought and commended.  Unless:we’ 
would attempt an entire reformation in the nature of men, 
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we must not oppose the natural propensity which they all 
have to.amusements. We should rather persuade them to 
indulge in such as arébest qualified to'yield both pleasure 
and instruction, and. improve the mind, without corrupting 
the heart or debasing the habits. 

That the-drama, when judiciously conducted, may be 


beneficial to the morals of society, is at least not beyond Ei 


probability. That it: does possess the power of producing 
this effect, i is testified by the unequivocal approbation which 
' red from men distinguished for their genius, 
learning and virtue. If the purpose of these remarks were 
to present an elaborate defence of it, instead of investi- 
ing theicauses of its decline, a long array of illustrious 
names might be brought to its support. Its sufficient now, 
to say that what was admired and encouraged by Johnson; 
Addison, Pope, Milton and Bishop Warburton, ought not. 
to be censured hastily, or without the most ample proof that. 
it is deserving of censure. Had Young, Home and Matu- 
rin thought that by contributing their admirable productions 
in behalf of the Tragic Muse, they were outraging the cleri- 
cal profession to which they. were attached, or. inflicting 
an injury on the cause of morality, they would. not have 
hazarded the opprobrium which they would justly hae 
it d, by disregarding the consistency which they should 
he fe preserved between their sacred precepts and the purity 
heir example. That they did not err in supposing that 

a well regulated drama might be not only inoffensive, but 
of positive advantage to the interests of morality, may,be 
learned from the past history and the actual condition of 
every country in which theatrical representations have been 
and are properly encouraged. Compared with other coun=: 
tries, where the efforts of dramatic writers and performers 
have been either feebly supported or entirely prohibited, 
those in which they have received their just commendation 
and recompense exhibit in the character of their inhabitants 
unexceptionable moral purity. England, France, the Unit- 
ed States, and some parts of Germany, where genius is 
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permitted and even encouraged to devote itself to the causé 
of the drama, are infinitely superior in the morality of their 
population to any other-portions of tH® world, in which ‘the . 
stage’ is suffered to languish or exposed to persecution. 
Who admires or applauds thé moral excellence of Italy, of 
Spain, or of Portugal? In these countries the theatre, if it 
can with truth be said to have ever flourished, has been for 
centuries degenerating, and can now hardly be considered 
as having an existence. It is not intended to assert of the 
drama, that had it been properly supported in these debased 
and licentious countries, they would, by its influence, have 
been preserved from the moral ruin by which they have. 
been visited. But if any argument against theatfical exhi-~ 
bitions is to be founded on the effect which they may have 
upon the moral condition of society, it is perfectly just to 
infer from the comparison of countries in which they are 
known and liberally encouraged, with others in which they 
are neglected or forbidden, that they do exercise a favor- 
able influence over moral principles and conduct. 

To conduce effectually to the improvement of society, the 
drama must be not only moral, but bold, fearless and digni- 
fied. It must maintain a propriety both in the sentiments 
which it inculcates, and in the character of those to whom 
these sentiments are committed for promulgation. dt. 
should not flatter fashionable vices, by depicting those who 
practise them as more worthy of commendation than they 
really are. The mirror which it is designed to hold up to 
nature, ought not to be defaced or sullied, so as to represent 
the objects which are presented before it in distorted, false 
or imperfect forms. The stage is not to be the servile fol- 
lower and apologist of erroneous or dangerous principles, 
customs and opinions. It is more consonant with its object 
and its right to denounce whatever is contrary to propriety 
in any of these; to instruct by practical example, rather 
than to be controlled“by the whims or prejudicés of the 
hour; to rebuke, fearlessly but not cynically, the crimes and 
follies which are visible in society; and to show the real, 
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unexaggerated excellence of virtue, by exhibiting the trium- 

phant issue of its struggles and sufferings. Could the 

Muses, whom classical invention has created to be the in- 

spirers and guardians of the drama,.appear before those 

who would make them the promoters and flatterers of popu- 

lar errors in doctrines or manners, they would exclaim, in 

imitation of Euripides, when required by the auditors of 
one of his tragedies to erase some lines in it, which excited 
their displeasure— We have come here to instruct you, and 
not to receive instruction. 

_ The truth of the declaration of Rousseau, that the ia 
has not “ the power of changing opinions or manners,” but 
“ only that -of following and heightening them,” may well 
be controverted. He was more.correct when he asserted 
that “an author who offends the general taste may as. well 
cease to write, for nobody will read his works.” The stage 
may exert a powerful control over opinions and manners, 
when its precepts are deduced, not from speculative or ro- 
mantic sources, but from actual nature and experience; 
when they are devised with wisdom, and delivered, not ‘as 
arbitrary dictations, but as kind admonitions; when ‘the 
examples by which it illustrates their propriety and the 
catastrophes that it develops conform to reason and pro- 

ility, and enforce the justice or impropriety of human 
actions, by exhibiting the guilty as suffering the just punish- 
ment of their offences, and the innocent and virtuous. as 
receiving their merited recompense. If the moral lessons 
which it is designed to impart are to be considered as un- 
availing; if it has in reality no control over opinions and 
manners, all the reasoning of moral writers, most of the 
examples which are held up to view in real life, even the 
sacred admonitions and expostulations delivered from the 
pulpit, may be considered as equally ineffectual. For if the 
morality of the drama be correct and practical; if it be dis- 
pensed by those who are worthy of being its teachers; if 
the causes to which the dramatic writer refers the triumph 
of innocence and the punishment of crime, be natural and 
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rational, and if he maintain a proper consistency between 
them and their results, his influence upon the consciences 
and conduct of men must be both powerful and beneficial. 
This influence does.not depend altogether upon the force of 
the opinions which are expressed from. the stage, or. the 
theories which it advgnces, however reasonable these may 
be, but is sustained by the examples that are presented in 
illustration and defence of its power. ‘“ An author who 
offends the general taste may as well cease to write,” 
because if he is not contending against the general and just 
feeling of mankind, he at least places himself in opposition 
to the authority of fashion, or to prevalent caprice, whim 
and prejudice. Moral perceptions may be weakened or! 
perverted; but they may be brought back to their original 
strength and purity, if they cannot be invigorated, by re- 
presentations of what is true, right and expedient. We 
appeal to the heart, if we wish to demonstrate the superiority 
of virtue over vice, or persuade to the choice of the one and 
the avoidance of the other. Taste has no such. tribunal to 
resort to; or if it obtain access to it, it is only through the 
medium of certain customs, modes and forms, which have 
been established for the regulation or gratification of those 
by whom they are observed. The course and rules. of 
taste may be changed, for they have no natural, permanent 
source; but moral principles, although they may be cor- 
rupted or destroyed, have an innate, unalterable standard 
of perfection, which may be referred to, to ascertain their 
correctness. If they deviate from it, that deviation may 
easily be detected, and there will never be wanting in 
society, either inclination or authority to bring upon the 
offender merited reproach and punishment. 

Whatever may be alleged against the theatre, as to its 
incapacity to improve the morals of the community, or its 
agency in corrupting them, if we refer to history and to 
what is now passing before us in different quarters of the 
world, we may discover infallible indications of its authority 
over public taste. It need not here be insisted on, that it 
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‘holds .a great and a beneficial control over.the mind, by 
affording models of excellence in rhetorical art. . The rules 
adopted by distinguished actors. forthe, regulation of. lan- 
guage may be held liable to disapprobation or doubt,.and 
the elocution which is adapted to the stage and appropriated 
to it, may not be considered as the most proper, that could 
be selected for the use of society in general. Yet it will not 
be denied, that some of the great men who have devoted 
themselves to the practical exercise of the dramatic profes- 
sion, have been,as eminent for the accuracy and dignity of 
their diction, as for the genius which they displayed as 
representatives of the characters that they assumed. Among 
them are to be found those who have united with the prac- 
tice of their avowed profession, a severe and philosophical 
research into the principles of language ; whose elevated:and 
correct conception of it was acknowledged and admired; 
whose proper modulation of voice, distinct and pure enun- 
ciation, and exact conformity to the best rules of philological 
literature have imparted to their reputation a lustre! which 
others, equal to themselves in personating human character, 
have not acquired. The improvement which they attempted 
or effected in language may be thought of minor importance, 
when compared with the power which their art exercises 
over taste;-and it certainly is so. That such a power is 
possessed by the drama, and has an effective operation, may 
be demonstrated by the foregoing reference to countries in 
which it has attained to the greatest degree of perfection, 
and contrasting their refinement with the rudeness which is 
apparent in other countries, where the stage has never been 
known, oris in a state of decay. Without seeking examples 
in the ages of antiquity, or the classical cities of Athens and 
Rome, we may find in modern Europe and in our own coun- 
try, sufficient evidence of the happy effect which is produced 
upon general taste by a theatre judiciously constituted and 
directed. London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other capital 
cities of Europe, have undoubtedly derived from the spirit 
which the dramatic Muses have aroused and maintain within 
Von. I.—No. 5. 39 
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them, a refinement in taste which is not visible in other 
places; where that>spirit does not prevail. In the large 
cities of the United States, where the theatre is properly _ 
organized and supported, a similar result is perceived. If — 
their inhabitants are not all, or nearly all, superior to those 
of other cities for the correctness of their language and the 
courtesy of their manners, there may be observed among 
them a general character of refinement, which is not so 
discernible elsewhere. If they are not so distinguished for 
the critical precision and elegance of their expression, as the 
people of Attica are reputed to have been, there is apparent 
in their language, as well as in their habits and taste, a pro- 
priety, which is not observed where the drama does not ~ 
exist or is not favored. 

If the theatre be acknowledged to exercise important in+ 
fluence in forming and preserving correct principles of taste, 
the expediency of observing a scrupulous vigilance over 
it will be conceded. All innovations upon rules which 
have been devised by men of genius, for its government, 
ought to be opposed. Dramatic writers and actors should 
be held responsible to the community, to whose pleasure 
and improvement they profess*to contribute, for the false 
and corrupt taste which they endeavor to inculcate. If they 
are recognised as public teachers of polite manners and re- 
fined taste, they are the more reprehensible, for abusing the 
‘great trust which is confided to them, by perverting the 
principles of which they avow themselves to be the advo- 
cates. And have they not frequently violated—are they 
not now violating these principles? How many of the works 
which are composed for the stage in the present day, are 
consistent with the pure taste and dignified sentiments 
which they should exhibit? Instead of the substantial pro- . 
ductions which so many men of genius-have offered-in the 
two great departments of the drama, we are surfeited with 
the wild absurdities of those who write, not to benefit 
society, or gain high and lasting reputation for themselves, 
but to gratify the ear with pompous declamation, and excite 
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puerile curiosity, by calling to their aid the magnificence of 
decoration, which is considered necessary to:.supply, the 
want of sense and consistency in plot and dialogue and 
catastrophe. The eye, rather than the mind, is appealed. to 
for the success of these fantastical exhibitions. The scene 
painter, the property man, and the mechanist are the. actors, 
to whom the performances are intrusted, and on whose ex- 
ertions they depend for their favorable reception. ‘Gorgeous 
scenery, as inconsistent with nature as itis contrary to sound 
taste, is relied on for the, prosperity of the manager’s trear 
suty, and the applause expected for the surpassing nonsense 
which the players assist the paint brush to enact... The in: 
cidents. and scenes of actual life are no longer thought 
worthy of competition with the romantic; and wonderful 
creations of prurient fancy. Even Puck and Oberon.and 
Titania are discarded, in favor of beings still more unnatu; 
ral than they, and whose grotesque appearance and feats put 
to shame the comparatively ordinary dramatis persone, 
who are provided for our delight. Splendid illusions, are 
presented, as substitutes for the representatives of men. and 
things, which, although we survey them as. only copies; of 
realities, we do not consider as altogether ideal, or.as having 
no originals in existence. The imagination is bewildered, 
by the supernatural achievements, and, creatures that the 
ingenuity of the great show-makers has contrived.. ‘The 
sight is dazzled with the unearthly splendor of the palaces 
and thrones that spring up before it, at the touch, of »some 
magician’s wand, the glorious charms of princesses, who 
occupy the regal edifices, and the magnificent state of the 
fairy kings who are placed upon these imperial seats... Pan- 
tomime and melo-drama, burletta, extravaganza and opera 
are rapidly acquiring—they have already acquired prece- 
dence of regular and rational dramatic pieces. Harlequin 
and Columbine, and all the buffooneries of the Italian stage 
will. soon expel.from the lawful dominion of the Muses, the 
proper representatives of men and faithful portraitures of 
human character. and manners. These are deemed too 
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tame, too insipid and uninteresting to merit the study’of 
actors and admiration of spectators. Every thing connected 
with the ‘stage must now be grand, imposing and extraor- 
dinary. There is no longer thought to be sufficient attrac- 
tion in the simple, yet natural, the pure but elevated character 
and sentiment which distinguish the dramatic productions 
of Goldsmith, Otway, Cumberland, Sheridan, and other 
great analyzers of mental and moral nature. The ‘ear is 
stunned with the noise that arises from the’mimic field of 
war, which, from its original and necessary amplitude, is 
diminished to a few square feet, within which all the evola- 
tions ’of large armies, in which the fate of mighty empires'is. 
involved, are to be performed. The rolling of ‘drums; the 
shrill sound of. the fife, and the alarum of the bugle, come 
upon the tympanum with such defacing clamor, that, could 
the auditor steep his reason and memory “ in forgetful- 
ness,” he'might fancy himself, while listening to the mar- 
tial uproar, and witnessing the sanguinary conflict, actually 
on the»plain of Orleans or Waterloo, surrounded by “all 
the’ ponip, pride and circumstance of glorious war.” Grand 
military spectacles are indeed becoming so fashionable; that 
there is great danger to be apprehended to the’ amicable 
civic spirit which should bear rule: among christian men: 
We may well fear that there will soon be substituted for ‘it 
the warlike propensity, which shall convert all our ambi- 
tious youth into blood-letting, fire-eating heroes, as Schil- 
ler’s Charles de Moor is reported to have transformed so 
many mild striplings of Germany into ferocious highway- 
men. Allis glitter, pomp, noise and smoke ; and if theears 
and eyes of those who frequent the theatre can retain the 
full possession of their senses, under the incessant assaults 
which are made upon them, there must be more optical and 
auditory power of nerve in the world, than has yet been 
known to philosophy. The Mummers, Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities—synonymous, respectively, with mimicry, profanity 
and absurdity—which once disgraced the stage, were at 
least as sensible and instructive in their objectiand effect as 
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the strange, incongruous personages and’ performances that 
are now offered to the observation of dramatic amateurs. 
The genuine architects:of the mental: part of the drama, 
except Shakspeare, and a few, who may be supposed to have 
_ touched the hem of-his mantle, for a moment, are at present 
out of favor. That even these should retain their authority 
much longer, is: more than can, with any certainty, be: pre- 
dicted, considering the superlative merit of their NR 
in histrioni¢ genius. | 
This article having already been extended hoped the 
limits within which it was intended to be comprised, the 
subject» of it will be resumed in the next number of. the 


Magazine. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ROCKVILLE. , 


RockVILte ‘is asmall village, situated on a beautiful 
creek, and surrounded by a delightfully variegated country. 
Numerous detached hills arise ‘in the neighborhood; some 
presenting easy declivities, covered with the greenest grass, 
and adorned with pines, laurels and wild flowers; while 
others are steep and craggy, and entirely barren, excepting 
a few verdant knolls that are nourished by the spray of small 
cascades. Lofty, dense, and wide-spreading forests wave © 
round all the horizon, and the meadows and. fields and 
orchards are embosomed in richest,bloom. While gazing 
on these charms, I have imagined that angels were rejoicing 
in the heavens above me, and have gone so far 4s to distin- 
guish their separate attributes, and listen to their exclama- 
tions of pleasure. “ Behold !”—said Sublimity—* yon lofty 
mountains that stand up like the guardians of all below them, 
and the support of all above ; and see the ocean-like rolling 

yof rich verdure, as the mighty winds rush over the inter- 
minable woods!” “ Has eye ever viewed” —said Beauty— 
“a blue so-clear, or green.so fresh, flowers so delicately 
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tinted, or waters so pure and calm?” “Itisa rare spot” 
—said Novelty— for here is concentrated all that is new; 
beautiful.and sublime.” -“ And look”—exclaimed Utility 

—“ observe how the fields teem with golden grain, and the 
orchards bend with the abundance of their fruit.” Surely, 
I have thought, if this region contains an evil spirit, he con- 
ceals himself in the hearts of men; for all things else are 
hallowed and. pure! 

Rockville was the residence of Francis Spenser. This : 
young gentleman was naturally of a sanguine temperament, 
and possessed of ardent and strong intellectual faculties. 
To him, the pleasures of the imagination were peculiarly 
attractive; and, as his education had been good, and. his 
leisure considerable, his fine taste had been well cultivated, 
and much of his time spent in the enjoyment of the beau- 
ties of classical literature. Nature abroad and a choice 
library at home, constituted almost all that heloved in the 
world. This, at least, was the case until he beheld and 
conversed with Lucy Gray—a young lady whom I shall 
now take the pleasure of introducing to the reader. 

Lucy. Gray was a being who seemed formed only to in- 
spire and retain the most holy affection. She was light 
complexioned, blue eyed, of a medium height, and grace- 
fully proportioned. Her affections were enthusiastically 
warm, and her mind uncommonly alive to romance. She 
was the very being to sympathize with Francis Spenser. No 
wonder Frank forsook his customary raptures, and devoted 
himself exclusively to her: 


e 


“She Would have witch’d an angel from his hymn.” 


It was a happy hour, when he wandered at sunset, with 
this beautiful and eloquent girl leaning om his arm, and, like 
a spirit from heaven, holding his mind in ecstacy, while she 
directed him to the hues of the skies and the flowers, to they 
glistening waters and waving trees, to the mountains and 
vallies and birds—to every thing around and above them 


a 
© 
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that bore a trace of levaltininde It was = hour of utter 
enchantment—he was spell-bound. He glanced his eye as 
her delicate finger. pointed, but he saw 1 ing;—-and he 
turned his gaze on the one beside him, d was thrilled with 
delight on beholding her living beauty flushed with the elo- 
quence of rapturous excitement, her blue eyes glowing with 
unwonted. fervor, and her lovely lips giving utterance to 
sentiments and descriptions that seemed to belong rather 
to an inhabitant of paradise, than a being of mortality. 

. [have said sufficient to inform you that Fraricis Spenser 
and. Lucy Gray were lovers. Both of them wonderfully 
susceptible of the impressions of love, it is not strange, 
when we consider the warmth of their dispositions and per- 
fect congeniality, that their devotion to each other was cor- 
respondingly intense. You may be ready to say—if they 
were thus, say they were married, and have done with the 
story. But¥ request that you will form no anticipations ;— 
for I am bound to state that the happiest circumstances are 
liable to vicissitudesithat may render us most miserable ; or, 


in some. of my ewn blank verse— 


——— ** Whenever pleasure lights her lamp, 
Old disappointment strives to blow it out.” 


Ihave heretofore mentioned only the principals. 1 must 
now say a few words in reference to some others. 'Frank’s 
parents were respectable, but not wealthy. They were the 
descendants of a high race of ancestors, and possessed a 
sufficiency of what the world terms “ decept pride,” to 
imagine themselves superior to many, whose families, though 
of more recent origin, were not the less worthy of rational 
esteem. .The wealthy beings of a day, ongthe contrary, 
beheld with profound contempt the lofty pretensions of per- 
sons in comparative poverty, and who had no other recom- 
mendation to notice, than that their great-grand-parents had 
wasted an exuberance of the good things of life, and left 
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nothing to their heirs. OF this class were nthe parents vi 
Lucy Gray. 

This then was an almost insisrmountable, obstacle to the 
unien.of ithe. lovers: Indeed, it may be inquired how they 
became intimate, and I will therefore: give that knpintiet 
information before I proceed farther. 

It will be readily acknowledged that in.as small a sliteg> 
as Rockville, the charms of Lucy Gray.could not be un- 
known. To know of these charms was enough for Frank 
Spenser, and Lucy had hardly returned fronwschool, before 
he was teasing his brain to invent some means of bringing 
the poles together; or, in other words; of making friendly 
an educated enemy. Now, Frank was a poet, and“it has 
always been allowed that poetry is capable of producing 
wonderful effects on a poetic mind. He therefore natu- 
rally recurred to this, as his most feasible plan of open- 
ing an intercourse. The attempt was successful. . The 
poem was ‘so well designed and executed, that nothing of 
common-place compliment or affected sensitiveness was 
perceptible in it; and when its powerful feeling mingled 
with the purity and romance of Lucy’s mind, she could not 
but consent to an interview. This was all that was)requi- 
site. When once together, every kind of prejudice was 
discarded, and a hallowed fondness sprang up in their hearts, 
and sd blended itself with their existence, that the one could 
not be injured without endangering the other. The verses 
that produced this delightful effect, I-should be glad to place 
before the reader ;——but they are not to be found among the 
family-papers. Indeed, there is a tradition, that Lucy 
treasured them up so carefully, that she could never after- 
wards discover their place of deposite. 

But I return to the‘parents. The aspect of the two fami 
lies towards each other, was rendered still more forbidding 
by the knowledge of the reciprocal attachment between — 
Frank and Lucy. The mother of the first entreated him’to 
break the ties that bound him to a girl, lovely, indeed, in , 
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héfself, but Of an inferior rank; while hig father sternly 
commanded that he should immédiately aceede)to the re- 
quest. Frank knew that the mostgunavailing of all things 
is an argument with parental authority, and, therefore; sub- 
mitted in silence to all their censures and commands. “Lu- 
cy’s mother likewise entreated, and, being an amiable 
woman, to some effect ; while her father exhorted her not to 
throw off her obediencesfor the sake of the bare branch of 
an old tree!—the poor descendant .of an ancient house. 
Lucy’s was a Hard task, and had she been less devoted to 
Frank, she would have clung dotingly to her parents; but 
her affection for him had been so long and sweetly cherished, 
that it had acquired strength too great for suppression. She 
remained, therefore, still her lover’s; although she gave him 
tears for smiles, and her heart throbbed with anguish, even 
while reposing on the bosom of delight. She was like the 
vine which winds so closely around the oak, that, although 
it withers and fades, it cannot release its attachments. 

This state of things being no more satisfactory than the 
former, and Lucy’s parents, in particular, becoming alarmed 
at the condition of her health, some more imperious mea- 
sures became necessary. At length, Mr. Gray summoned 
sufficient resolution to address the following note to Mr. 
Spenser: 

“‘ Sir—You/are fully acquainted with the unhappy con- 
nexion existing between your son and my daughter. I 
have used every prudent means to prevent its continuance, 
but theyyhave proved ineffectual. I believe your son is still 
under age; and I desire that your own exertions may in 
some way accomplish that in which I have failed. 

Witiiam Gray.” 

To this, he received the following answer:—_ 

“ Sir—I have perused your note, and can assure you, that 
great as may be your uneasiness, it cannot exceed my own. 
Your requést, therefore, will be complied with to the extent 
of my power. 

CHARLES SPENSER.” 

Vou. I—No. 5. 
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Two weeks after this laconic interchange ‘of sentiindit, 
Frank was called to an important private audience with his 
father, who, after some preliminary reproaches and sar- 
casm$, spoke thus:— 

“ Sometime ago, I wrote to your uncle Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, requesting that you should be immediately regis- 
tered as a student at law, and that he would find accommo- 
dations for your boarding and lodging. I have just received 
his answer, and he teils me that he has every. thing prepare 
for your reception. You must start in to-morrow’s stage. 
I’m in hopes that black-letter will cure your love.” 

Frank remonstrated—but in vain. His objections were . 
heard—but unnoticed. “I have said”—was the haughty 
reply of the father, and the son could only submit. 

At any other time, the idea of visiting the metropolis of 
the state would have been very gratifying to Frank ; but he 
would then have rather remained near his beloved in a 
prison, than have dragged “ the lengthening chain” so great 
a distance, even had that distance led him to paradise. As 
it was in the olden time, so it is now, love is the strongest 
of the passions. Adam relinquished Eden and happiness, 
for the sake of Eve, although she was a condemned crimi- 
nal, and her dowry a desert. 

The next morning Frank started in the stage for Phila- 
delphia. I will leave it to the imagination of the reader, to 
picture his eager glancing at all the windows, as he rode by 
the dwelling of Lucy—his last, long, lingering look, as the 
stage ascended a hill that overlooked the villa d then 
his melancholy subsiding into listlessness, until he became 
dumb, deaf, blind, yea, utterly senseless. I must return ‘to 
Rockville, and relate the effects of his departure., 

For the first two days after this violent separation, Lucy 
appeared more than usually.untroubled. At times, indeed, 
she participated in conversation, and even emerged so far 
from the mood she had before indulged, as#to lend a smile 
to the aid of wit. Grief, like some remedial agents, may 
be so increased in quantity as to lose its wonted effects ; and 
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the hum “i mind frequentlyspres ts the i. of being 
depressed until it acquires ‘preternatural’ strength, and, 
_ shaking off all its burden, breaks forth into Songs and mer- 
riment. But the mirth of an agoniized mourner is as sure 
an indication of a disordered intéllect, as ‘the fash of light- 
ning of a clouded*éky. 

On the evening of the secohd day, Lothians Lucy re- 
lapsed into reserv nughtfulness—abstraction. Some- 
times she seemed entirely absent, then she would’rouse, as 
from a reverieyand gaze intensely on_her parents, and then 
bury her face in her handkerchief, as though weeping. 
When gree were made to divert her mind, she started, as 
one ng from sleep, and endeavored to show signs of 
pleasure. But she was unable to sustain even these ap- 
pearances, and her exertions only made more evident: the 
irretrievable nature of her sorrow,—as the glancing of a 
meteor on a starless night, affords only sufficient light to 
demonstrate the real depth of the darkness. 

The next*morning Mr. Gray and his household were 
filled with horror on account of the non-appearance of Lucy. 
Every nook of the house and neighborhood was searched 
—but if vain; she was not to be found. The only thought 
that appeared plausible was too terrible to endure, and yet 
could not be avoided—it was, that she had committed sui- 
cide! * 

The distressing intelligence: of her ie hea from 
home soon spread through the village, and many of its in- 
habitants offered their condolence and assistance to the dis- 
consolate friends. Even the Spenser family set aside their 
‘prejudices in this hour of wo, and joined in-advising a 
“general search. . This was immediately entered upon. The 
creek was ‘dragged—the woods were explored—and_ inqui- 
ries made in the adjacent villages—but all to do purpose. 
The eveningsbrought disappointment and mystery, worse 
than the most heart-rending reality. 


About an hour after dark, a horseman alighted at the 
door of Mr. Gray, and delivered a letter addressed to that 


* 
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gentleman.. Then springing again into his saddle, he Wiis 
soon out of sight. 

When the letter was,handed to Mr. Gray, himself ‘and 
wife were sitting in an unlighted back room, “ sorrowing as 
those without hope.” He called for a candle, and eagerly 
tore open the seal, hoping i it might prove some communica- 
tion in regard to his child.” "When he received a light, he 
found the letter‘was written in an unknown hand. He then 
hastily unfolded it, and found the signature was—FRancis 
Spenser. The letter was as follows:— 

“ Dear Sir—Being well convinced that your parental 
feelings were severely shocked by the disappearance of 
Lucy, I immediately inform you that she ‘is alive and 
well!” : 

“ Thank heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, “ thank heaven! 
we have still our daughter!” The mother was almost over- 
whelmed with her sudden ecstacy, and she could scarcely 
compose herself to listen to the subsequent part of the let- 
ter. Their unexpected transition from excruciating sus- 
pense, to such a ravishment of delight, proved an excellent 
circumstance to Frank, for he appeared before their minds 
as a preserving angel, and, had he been present at the mo- 
ment of rapture, they would have fallen on his neck with 
gratitude. 

The letter continued as follows :— 

“ Before I left home last Tuesday morning, I had ‘con- . 
certed with Lucy'the following plan. Instead of proceeding 
to Philadelphia, I was to stop at Springfield. I was then 
to hire a horse and gig, and return to Rockvillé; so order- 
ing my time as to arrive imthe neighborhood late in the | 
evening of Wednesday. About eleven o’clock I was to” 
enter the’ village, and. Lucy was to meet me. “We were 
then to return to Springfield, and the next morning, unite 
our destinies at the parsonage of Mr. Shepherd. All - 
was done. “We are married! 

“ Bear with me a moment longer. In all our proceed- 
ings, as you may readily imagine, we have suffered the 
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exquisitely pitiful consciousness of aitdbedicnes,’ Not for 
a moment, can we admit, that any childrén possess more 
ardent love for their parents than ourselves. Our only 
fault, if it must be considered a fault, is, that our love to 
each other is still stronger. If you had appreciated the 
strength of eur attachment, you would not haye insisted on 
our separation; but you thoughtiour affection a youthful 
folly, and that it might, ought to, and should be destroyed. 
This ‘could never have been done. As fond parents, you 
cannot desire our unhappiness. Only believe, then, that 
your efforts, if successful, would have produced that result, 
and you will pardon us. We know that you desire our hap- 
piness ; ; only believe, then, that our own efforts have placed 
us in such a situation that your blessing will make that com- 
plete, and you will again clasp us to your bosoms. We long 
for forgiveness and restoration. Shall we long in vain? 

‘“ We anxiously await your decision. If favorable, we 
will immediately return ; if unfavorable, we must forget our 
native Eden, and content ourselves with love and the pro- 
duce of a desert world. Do not leave us in suspense. We 
will expect your answer by next mail. 

Francis SPENSER.” 

The mystery was now fully explained. In a short time 
Mr. Gray and his wife relinquished all their prejudices and 
resentment, and resolved to make the matter as pleasant as 
possible. He was just starting for the house*of Mr. Spen- 
ser, when that gentleman came up to the door with a letter 
in his hand. It was from Frank, and of the same import 
as the one copied above. After a long consultation, the 
parents mutually determined ‘on the abolishment of all their 
differences, and formed a treaty of perfect amity. 

As for Frank and Lucy, they fidgeted remarkably until 
the arrival of the mail at Springfield ; and still more, when 
they ascertained that it brought them no answer. While, 
however, they were sitting in the parlor of their hotel, two 
carriages drove up to the door, and out jumped their parents 
and nearest friends. All became delight not to be told; 
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and the carriages were soon folling back again with the 
reconciled and enraptured party. 

It was a pretty sight to the inhabitants of Rockville, 
when the carriages appeared on the summit of the hill, 
which is crossed by the Springfield road. It was a beauti- 
ful, sunny, spring day, and the trees were in fyll bloom,,as 
though in honor of the festival. Twenty lovely young girls, 
all dressed in white, and garlanded with snowy blossoms, . 
arrayed themselves on each side of the bridge that led into 
the village, and greeted the young couple with smiles and 
welcomes. The boys rent the air with huzzas ; and Frank’s 
humorous old schoolmaster, when he saw the party ap- 
proach, took off his green spectacles, seized the fope of 
the school-bell, and gave to echo such music as: was 
unheard of before. It was a day not to be forgotten. 
During half of the honey-moon, Frank spoke nothing but 
poetry, and Lucy did nothing but laugh at it. Thus did 
the vicissitudes of love end in as much of joy as may be 


known by the dwellers of earth. 
S. 





Mr. EpiTor, 

Tue following morceau of Oriental romance is extracted 
from a Persian manuscript in a public library to which I 
have had access. As it is drawn directly from the fountain 
head, without any attempt to bring it nearer to occidental 
modes of thought and expression, it may possibly amuse 
and interest your readers. The MS. being without title, 
and its history unknown, it is only from internal evidence 
that I conclude it to be the Tuti Nameh, or Tales of a 
Parrot, composed by Nakshebi. Like the Arabian Nights 
and other eastern fictions, it consists of a main story, in- 
‘cluding a multitude of others. The general plot is briefly 
this: Meymtin, or The Fortunate, a wealthy merchant, 
sets out on a mercantile expedition, and consigns his wife, 
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Khejistah, or The Happy, fo the care of a sagacious par- 
rot, charging her to take no step without*his advice, and not 
to leave the house without his permission, Soon after the 
departure of her husband, Khejistah receives an invitation 
from the king’s son to visit him in his palaéey and applies 
to the parrot for leave of absence. The wily bird, foreseeing 
that authority would be of no avail, except, perhaps, to 
hasten his own destruction, resolves to keep her at home 
by stratagem. Accordingly, without refusing his consent, 
he exhorts her not to incur the misfortunes of such and such 
a person, whom he mentions. ‘ How was that?” asks 
Khejistah, inflamed with the ruling passion of her country 
—the love.of story-telling. The parrot readily consents to 
gratify her curiosity, and contrives to protract his tale till 
day begins to dawn. The visit is of course deferred. On 
the following nights the same farce is repeated, till the 
fifty-second story has been told, after which Meymén re- 
turns, and, by punishing his wife for her roaming propen- 
sities, puts an end to the romance. 

The T'uéé Nameh has been translated into English by 
the distinguished Orientalist, Francis Gladwin. Of his 
version I have seen but the title, and that only in the cata- 
logue of a London bookseller. By those who may have 
seen the tale here presented, in a European dress, the defi- 
ciencies of the following translation will be pardoned on the 
ground of its having been made from a MS. in an ornate 
and artificial hand, without the assistance of any other ver- 
sion, or even a printed copy. 

The following story (which is the thirty-sixth) has been 
selected because it is written ina style not very common. 
with eastern writers~-I mean, the sad and sentimental’. 
Their keenest relish is for the wild and wonderful, abun- 
dance of which is to be found in the Tuti Nameh. Hope- 
less passion, dying for love, &c. are less frequent topics. 
It is the more curious, therefore, to observe the Oriental 
manner of treating them. I have sometimes been obliged 
to use paraphrases, where the original expression could not 
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be directly rendered, or presented a combination of ideas 
which: would be insupportable in English. But I have. in 
general endeavored to preserve the very turn of the ori- 
ginal sentence, which will explain the tautologies and 
affected antith@ses, so foreign from our idiom. It is but 
just, however, to observe that I have sometimes repeated a 
word where ithe author made use of synonymes; and that 
in the original there is a rhythmus, not communicable to a 
version, the members of almost every sentence rhyming, 
which greatly enhances" the beauty even of prose composi- 
tion, to a Persian ear. 
Att. 
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When the merchant of the skies had stowed his precious 


wares in the west, and the cutivd/, with his silver mace, had 
commenced his march in the east,* Khejistah, with an air 
of shame and a look of penitence, came again to the parrot, 
saying: ‘“‘ Oh thou capital-stock of goodness, and oh thou 
faithful depositary of secrets, philosophers have specified 
four qualities particularly odious, and four characters, in 
whom they are especially disgusting—to wit, iniquity in a 
judge, levity in a man of learning, avarice in a rich man, 
and immodesty ina woman. My desire, therefore, at pre- 
sent is to thrust my hand into the sleeve of virtue, and draw 
‘my foot within the skirt of continence; to abandon my 
shameless thoughts and recede from my base design.” 


*Itis scarcely necessary to observe that this is an Oriental 
paraphrasis, for the simple proposition that the sun had set 
and the moon risen. it may be proper to add that each of the 
fifty-two stories, with the exception of the first, begins with a 
similar aliusion, in some cases natural and striking, and in 
others, whimsically absurd. 


4 





lens it is ielated that there waitene! 
rich therchant. He had one dacgheen, ta 


; who was i in beauty the wonder of her - Bs. in 
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ae union and an alliance with Mehrisah, ‘alt che 
ealth followed constantly in her train, aa all the 
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essed *: the author to himself, a practice very common’ 
je €astetn writers. The shreds of rhyme thus interpo- 
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aiploy’ historical allusions. It may be necessary to 


state that Lokman is by some supposed to be the Esop of the 
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them, was he satisfied... He, said,,\ Af » A must, 

this sun toa moon, and.give this queen in marri 

king.” asbesondiontiy, be ee day wrote a descripti 

beauty and grace, extraordinary virtue, and, various accom- 
plishments of his daughter. This he inscribed. on.a leaf 
and recorded in a book, and sent, by the hand of a pilgrim; 
to the king, saying—“ If the king should bestow upon this 
maid. the honor of his hand, and exalt her to the glory of 
his alliance, he will thereby gain a treasure. of beauty, for 
himself, and fill the measure of my warmest wishes.” . To 
the king this news was very welcome, and the offer of the 
merchant made a deep impression on his heart. . He, said 
to himself—‘ The favorites of F ortune, though they invoke 
her not, find her always serving at their gate, and Success, 
though her favorites court her not, still clings cuspennins to 
their garments.’ 

.“ The king had four viziers, of sound understanding and 
liberal spirit, active in business, and pre-eminent in counsel. 
These four he sent to the house of the merchant, and gave 
to each his charge and commission, saying: ‘ Gos see this 
maid, and if, in point of beauty, grace, elegance and ac- 
complishments, she is suited to our court and worthy of our 
palace, then immediately insert this pure pearl on our thread _ 
of matrimony, and forthwith fasten this lucid gem on the 
necklace of our alliance.’ 

“ The prudent viziers, in obedience to his majesty’s com- 
mands, repaired to the merchant’s house and investigated 
the merits of Mehrisah, reading to themselves in’ the 

a volume of her loveliness. Her face, they saw, was bloom- 
One my » and her beauty, they found, was infinite, her graces 
perfect, and her charms sublime. She almost snatched from 
their hands the reins of self-control, for with a strong but 
secret passion they were all distracted and inflamed. They 
said to themselves: ‘If this Leila enters the royal abode, 
the king will instantly become a Mejnin," and if this Shirin 


* Mejnan and Leila were two real or imaginary lovers, who 
X,. 
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shit oopal dignity and kingly power will be forgotten, 

the interests of his people and subjects be neglecte 

this cause the public weal will suffer damag et by this 
means the affairs of state will be thrown’ into “confusion,” 
Having, therefore, concerted both the purport’ and terms of 
their reply, they returned to the king, and said: ‘ It is very 
little beauty and very slight accomplishments that the woman 
can truly boast. In this house may be found her equals or 
superiors, and there are now in this palace ‘some who 1 re- 
semble or surpass her!’ 

“© Tf that is the case,’ said the king, ‘ how is it that her 
fathér described her in such terms?” 

« The viziers replied : ‘ The eye of partiality is closed to 
the faults of favorites, and the sight of affection is blind to 
the foibles of friends. The story of the Ethiopian and the 
scammony is well known, and that of Mohammed.and the 
apple is equally familiar. When the eye is covered the sight 
is dim.* — | 


Nakshebi, a friend’s faults are no faults at all: 

Our sight is fixed on the kernel, not the shell. 

The observation of faults is the sign of a stranger; 
A friend never looks at the faults of a friend. 


have formed the burden of a thousand amatory songs, and fur- 
nished the Persian poets with numberless allusions. They 
have been called the Romeo and Juliet of the east. The same 
remark applies to Ferhdd and Shirin. The double allusions. 
however, is not merely a tautology. Mejnan, as his name 
denotes, went mad, and Ferhad dug through a mountain, to 
gratify his mistress. The former, therefore, is. proverbially 
used to signify a lover who has lost his wits; the latter, one 
who does all things and bears all things, in the extravagance 
of his passion. 
* The sentences in italics are Arabic quotations. 
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“< Beside,’ continued the viziers, ‘ though the woman 

beautiful i in form and wonderful in knowledge, what 2 

have kings with merchants, or what resemblance has a 
sovereign to a trader?’ It becomes the lion to fight with 
lions, and Rustam to cope with Rustam.* . We should not 
fix our affections upon the vile, or lower our spirits’ to 
ignoble women ; for man has no treasure more precarious 
than his affections, nor a brighter ornament than loftiness 
of spirit. Birds fly with wings, but men with their af- 
Sections. This was experienced by a certain rajah; for one 
day a Jéiki came to him, saying, ‘I have brought you some 
articles, the price of which is a hundred thousand direms.’ 
‘ What articles are they?’ said the rajah. ‘ An iron club 
and a wooden broom!’ The rajah took them and paid the 
hundred thousand direms. In the first watch of the night 
a beautiful woman appeared to him, in his sleep, ‘ Who 
are you?” said the rajah. ‘Iam your wealth,’ said she. 
‘Whence come you?’ ‘I am come to bid you farewell.’ 
‘Why do you leave me?’ said he. She replied, ‘ I continued 
with you till you purchased ill-luck. Now that it is pur- 
chased, I can remain no longer.’ ‘ Begone, then,’ said the 
rajah, with regal dignity. In the second watch a young 
man appeared to him, in his sleep, exceedingly powerful 
and strong. ‘ Who are you?’ said the rajah. ‘Iam your 
strength, said he. ‘ Whence come you?’ ‘I am come to 
bid you farewell.’ ‘ Why do you leave me?’ _ He replied, 
‘I have continued with you until now, that you have pur- 
chased weakness for yourself. I can remain with you: no 
longer.’ ‘Go, then,’ said the rajah. In the third watch a 
child appeared to him, in his sleep. ‘ Who are you?’ said 
the rajah. ‘I am your understanding,’ said the child. 
‘Whence come you?’ ‘I am come to bid you farewell.’ 
‘ Why do you leave me?’ ‘ Folly and I cannot dwell to- 


* An ancient Persian hero, who was at once the Hercules, 
Alexander and Cesar of the east. He is one of the heroes of 
Ferdtsi’s noble epic. 
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Bether.’. ‘Begone,’ said the rajah, In. the, fourth watch 
the form of an angel appeared to him. “Who are. you? 
said the rajah. ‘I am your. spirit,* said the , 

“Whence come you?’ ‘I am come to bid you, farewell.’ 
The rajah leaped up and caught him by the: skirt, saying, 
“In thy strength, I have dismissed all the rest, and spurned 
‘them, in reliance upon thee. If thou too forsake me, upon 
whom shall I depend, and whose guidance shall 'I follow?” 
The angel smiled, and said, ‘ Since thou hast laid hold of 
my skirt, I will.retain my hold of thy collar, and during the 
remainder of thy life will be thy companion and attendant.’ 
When it was morning, the rajah found his wealth secure, 
and in its proper place, his strength entire ao unimpaired, 
his understanding, sound and in due exercise.’ 

“ The object of this illustration was to show, that because 
he suffered not his greatness of mind to depart, his outward 
greatness forsook him not. 

“The king, when he heard this discourse of the: -viziers, 
abandoned his design, and expelled from his heart his pre- 
conceived desire. When the merchant had lost all hope of 
the king, he gave his daughter to the cutivdlt of the city. 
It happened that the cutival’s house was under the wall of 
the royal palace. There, from time to time, Mehrisah 
would say to herself: ‘ Beautiful and accomplished as Lam, 
how is it that this king has rejected my alliance, and refused 
to receive me as his wife? I, must show myself to him 
once. What effect may not love produce?’ One day, when 
the king was standing upon an elevated spot, Mehrisah 
presented herself to his view. The king, with all his self- 
control and circumspection, was ensnared in the net of love 
and seemed in the fangs of desire. He said to himself: 
* What deception is this which my viziers have practised? 


* The original word is very comprehensive, including the 
will, sensibility, affections, and, in a word, all that we designate 
by heart, when used in opposition to mind, or understanding. 

t A police officer. 
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Charms, which the curtain of heaven cannot hide, they have 
concealed from me.’ But immediately he reéflected:'¢ Per- 
haps they'looked forward to the consequences, and had an 
eye to the event, well knowing it to be improper that their 
master should be engrossed and crazed with love, and that 
the affairs of state should thereby suffer damage.’ He now 
becamé sick from the violence of his passion, and was soon 
confined to his bed. 

« As his illness occasioned great perplexity as to the ‘per- 
son'who should inherit his crown and succeed him on the 
threne, the servants of the king consulted together, and 
proposed the wicked expedient of, murdering the cutival, 
and thus enabling their master to gratify his passion. But 
such was the uprightness and piety of the king, that he re- 
fused to relax the integrity of his virtue.’ ‘ Though it cost 
me my life, said he, ‘ I will never be guilty of such perfidy, 
nor abandon my principles of probity and honor.’ At last 
the king was released from his troubles, by giving up the 
ghost. He died while uttering these sentiments. Whe 
Mehrisah received the intelligence of his death, she said: 
‘ When a man has ceased to reign for love of me, and for 
my sake has breathed his last, it is not just that I should 
refuse to offer my life as a sacrifice’ upon his tomb, and give 
my bedy to be a covering for his dust.’ 

“ Accordingly, after two days, she visited his grave, under 
pretext of devotion, and taking with ‘her a poniard, put an 
end to her existence, on the sepulchre of her lover. When 
the news was carried to the cu¢ivdl, he repaired to the same 
spot, and there pierced himself with his own hand, and by 
his own act released his spirit. The three martyrs were 
buried side by side; and their common sepulchre has since 
become a Keblah* of pilgrimage from every nation, and a 
place of prayer for all mankind.” 


* A Keblah signifies in Arabic, a place toward which the face 
is turned in prayer. The great Keblah of Mahomedans, en- 
joined in the Koran, is the Caaba, or shrine of Mecca. The 
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by their footsteps‘are stil viaible in theduatyi 
een ‘with teat dust come in contacts. ¢..0%° 
toy grims. who find themselves, omer to want, i 
“Tmplr ante of that spered sarthayc pcatapeartihy ot vr 
ia. 
“When the parrot had reached this point of his harangue, 
he thus addressed Khejistah: “ Oh my mistress, virtue is 
good’ and honor is good; but let not your fate be ‘the same 
as the fate of the king of Zavel, nor suffer your history to be 
a faithful copy of his. Arise, and go to auien lover, and 
away with this recluse life!” ee 
» This, exhortation Khejistah was impedes to, obey; but 
the,sun, that shining monk,* put forth his, head:.from, his, 
cell in the east. The hum of day arose morning a 
its beaming face, and the visit was dafarnsck, 


N akshebi, aha would gladly have. ans that sey 5 
Towards the abode of her lover, whose signal she heute. 
But the approach of day arrested her steps; 


For the morning cock is the lover’s foe. 
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THOUGHTS ON FOOLS. 
CHAPTER 2. 


eit was, after all, a stupid notion of Mr. Galt’s to write a 
book about a ‘ steamboat.’ ”’—Reginald Dalton. 


Txoucx I do not yet flourish a cap and bells, Ivhave 
every reason to apprehend a speedy appropriation of such 


word also signifies any place consecrated to public devotion, 
generally the sepulchre of some saint, or noted personage. 
These Keblahe are without number. 

* Monks and the monastic life are frequently employed by 
the eastern writers in figurative language. 
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an Ornament to “myself, if I- speculate longer upon: thos 
whose peculiar appendage it has hitherto been. Yet he who’ 
canfiot tolerate them for a brief while, can ‘have little relish” 
for some of the most entertaining company in Christendom: 
O Touchstone! Touchstone! thou sagest of fools and most « 
courteous of clowns, one hour with thee in Arden’s “ green-' 
wood,” can do more to reconcile me to the eet sit 
ties of this working-day world, than . ey 


— “all saint, sage or sophist ever writ.” 


We are all partakers with thee in ey Elipusweil we 
equally so in thy sagacity, I would be the last to forswear 
the relationship. What wonder that the melancholy Jacques 
was ambitious of'a motley coat—what wonder that Audrey, 
albeit unable to second thy good wit, was coritent'to “ knit 
her to thy deserving with cables of perdurable toughness” 
—what wonder that annotators and commentators’ have ° 
bestowed upon thee a triple portion of their own cimmerian 
darkness, encircling the amber of thy page with the dust and’ 
straws’of their own ‘bedimmed and benighted imaginations ! 
—I am half frighted at my own apostrophe. ‘A ehupeody 
is doubtless ill in keeping with my humble theme; 


** Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus,. 
Incideret.”’ 


And yet, I see no reason why I should forbear a stray 
trope when it lies in my way. Cleopatra’s pearl once _in- 
habited an oyster, and Iris hangs her bow athwart the 
blackest clouds. Surely the fool’s coat, of all others, should 
be of many colors. It behooves every one to bear in mind 
the trite maxim, that it is difficult to treat an ordinary. topic 
in a dignified manner. Whether my subject, confessedly a, 
modest one, deserves to be degraded among the “ commu- 
nia,” it is not for me to determine. As well might a natural 
parent be called upon to pronounce judgment of irreparable 
ugliness upon his progeny. I will not be a literary Brutus, 
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but rather the fond mother, who strives to hide her brat’s 
deformity, with a profusion of ornament, notwithstanding 
the malicious suggest the simile of the ass and the lion’s 
skin, or the uncharitable call up the comparison of the am- 
bitious swine in armor. If after this confession of outlawry, 
this shaking of the “ caput lupinum,” there be any whe pre- 
sume to hold up the codes of Longinus or Blair, or any 
other literary law-maker, I will refer my justification to a 
greater man than either ;— 


‘* If such the plague and pains to write by rule, 
Better (say I) be pleased, and play the fool; 
Call, if you will, bad writing a disease, 

It gives men happiness, or leaves them ease.” 


When my friends in the party-colored garments first pre- 
sented themselves to my mind’s eye, a motley constellation, 
I had no intention of marshalling them before the public, 
flanked with Davus on the one side and Harlequin on the 
ether, to say nothing of Calderén and Lopé and their tribe 
of Graciosos, with whom.a small smattering of Castilian 
had brought me acquainted. But I found it difficult to 
introduce them to notice without the aid of some “ venerabile 
nomen.” Who would thank me for a dissertation upon any 
creation of Shakspeare? There is not a boy, three months 
breeched, who has not read him, “ text and margent.” I 
found it incumbent upon me, therefore, to discover some 
stalking-horse to mask my temerity, to protrude the paw* of 
the Roman dramatist, where I was afraid of burning my 


* Should this metaphor seem somewhaf obscure and irreve- 
rend, I would fain call the attention of the judicious and erudite 
reader to the no less amusing than instructive fable of the 
monkey, the cat, and the roasted chestnuts. A fable, no doubt, 
associated in his mind, as in the writer’s, with sundry recollec- 
tions of the nursery, or its proximate step in ‘* young ambi- 
tion’s ladder,” the school-room. 

Vor. L—No. 5, 42 
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own, and to conceal the ae of my presumption in 
becoming 


“ An advocate of folly dead and gone,” 


with the capacious and charitable mantle of the Spaniard. 
Illustration was not my object. I loath illustrations of 
Shakspeare. Note-makers illustrate. Engravers illustrate. 
‘The édlustrious Steevens illustrated. ‘Thousands more will 
illustrate, until the original will have faded away by piece- 
meal, like the timbers of the Royal George, amid the suc- 
cessive repairs of half a dozen centuries. Their illustrators 
are to their author but the rust which corrodes the tempered 
blade, or the moss which rots the oak over which time has 
rushed “in the might of his wings,” and spared, for a land- 
mark to the living, and a monument to the mighty dead. 
"Besides, what could I say to illustrate Monsieur Lavatch or 
the fool in Lear? Ask Mr. Douce, who wrote a big book, 
which nobody can read, to prove that* Feste wore a petti- 


coat, with a few other equally interesting and important 
circumstances. 

I ask no pardon, be it understood, for attempting to illu- 
mine my page with any thing Shakspearian, Let me apos- 
trophize him with all the fire of his own old pedant, Holo- 
fernes, when he addressed Virgil—* Ah good old Mantuan! 
I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice: 


Vinegia, Vinegia 
Chi non te vede, ei non te pregia. 


Old Mantuan! Old Mantuan! who understandeth thee 
not, loveth thee not.” I hold no communion with the man 
who can pore, his whole life through, over those breathing 
pages, where 


‘¢ The meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that often lie too deep for tears,” 


* Because he says, “ I did impetticoat thy gratillity.” 
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and not extract, even from the names of the dramatis per- ° 
sonz,.as the bee from the lowliest shrub, something to 
enlarge his mind, interest his thoughts, or occupy his imagi- 
nation. Such a man would “ go from Dan to Beersheba, 
and say ’tis all barren.” Even Jaquenetta herself is instinct 
with a spirit, as superior to that of “ the fat foolish scullions” 
of other authors, 


** Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi”— 


and there is more character in “* Crab my dog—the sourest 
natured dog that lives,” than in half the buskined heroes 
who have strutted before the world from the days of Sopho- 
cles to those of Miss Mitford. A volume might be written 
upon Crab alone, as big as Douce’s, and as valuable. What 
with turning over Buffon, and ransacking Cuvier—plying 
Goldsmith for his lineage, and Dr. H. for his nativity, and 
what with the inquiry whether 


s¢_—- his mouth were black or white, 
Tooth that poison if it bite,” 

** Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel, grim, 
Hound or spaniel, brach or lym, 

Or bobtail tyke, or trundle tail”— 


one might produce a very respectable quantity of conjecture. 
Then “ his picture in little” should be prefixed to the volume 
—not one of those gaunt ephemeral productions of the 
sporting magazine, but “a dog indeed, one that took upon 
him to be as it were a dog at all things.” Poor Crab! 
Methinks I see him now, looking, for all the world, as if 
“ melancholy had marked him for her own,” short-legged, 
bull-headed, and stump-tailed, with no slight infusion of the 
“ genus irritabile” in its literal sense, and with features by 
no means conveying the impression that his bark was worse 
than his bite. Such a dog as Crab ought to have his day, 
and deserves an epitaph and a biographer quite as much as 
the noble bard’s Newfoundland. 

I trust that this little episode upon my four-footed friend, 
will serve to convince the gainsayers that my motley asso- 
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ciates are not unworthy to be admitted into their worship- 
ful society. I should not, at this late period, have combatted 
a different opinion, had it not fallen from one for whom I 
profess the most profound respect. But when a man’s best 
friends abuse him—when she, in whose keeping he has 
‘garnered up his heart,” finds fault with his subject, it be- 
comes him to look to it. I begin exceedingly to fear that, 
like Audrey, the gods have not made my cara sposa “ po- 
etical.” Ifso, heaven help us! for we shall consort some- 
what after the fashion of an acid and an alkali—it will be 
but a Jack Sprat sort of connexion. 

My unembodied representation,—my literary committee 
of three; my “nominis umbra,” has been rather too often 
obtruded upon my readers during the present communica- 
tion. To speak without a periphrasis, I have been too 

‘egotistical. We are all naturally so. To those’ who ap- 
prove my lucubrations, I proffer no apology. To such as 
“set me down an ass,” my answer is, that I consequently 
come within the class of which I profess to treat, and am 
therefore a legitimate subject for my own pen. To all I 
say, that autobiography is the fashion of the time, and that 
the fraction of the alphabet to which I have given a brief 
consistency, an inch or two of immortality, may as well 
come in for a share of attention, as any other combination 
of letters from A to izzard. If I have incurred any share 
of blame, I pray it may be remembered that it has been in 
the advocation of an ancient and honorable fraternity, and 
one which represents a large portion of our species ; and that 
if the censure be divided equally and equitably, my own 
portion will be little more than an infinitesimal. Be that 
as it may, my promise to that much abused race shall yet 
be redeemed, nor shall Touchstone and his motley com- 
panions be left to the tender mercies of Mr. Douce and his 
brother annotators, 


‘¢Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and gray, with all their trumpery.” 
W. J. W. 
s 
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“THE GENIUS OF POETRY: 


Ou that the glowing feelings of my heart. 
Could find a fitting voice—an utterance _ 

To thrill the list’ner with due sympathy! » 
Then should th’ indignant numbers roll severe, 
And with uncustoni’d tones alarm the souls 

Of thousands, tampering with the sacred lyre! 


My spirit burns with patriot love intense, 

‘And swells with rapture, when the pow’r of song, 
Loud from a native harp, sends forth its spell; 
But anger chafes me, when | hear the strains 

Of ruling sentimentalists, who vex 

Their silken strings with touch so delicate, 

That, but for sickly echoists, the ear 

Of silence scarce would vibrate to the sound, 
Mere grasshoppers of Poetry! they chirp 

The livelong day, upon the birth and growth 

Of a poor blade of grass; and long discourse 
Upon the freshness of a morning dew-drop! 
Their narrow spirit—as narrow as their souls— 
Feels no extension, never circuits round 

The flow’ry verdancy—hills—oceans—skies; 

Nor once beholds th’ innumerous “ shining ones,” 
That look from far upon their sister earth. 

The eagle, from his eyry in the clouds, 

Waves his wide wings, and, soaring to the sun, 
Gazes with unblench’d eye upon the blaze, 

And, bathing there his plumes in golden light, 
Scarce deigns a glance towards the speck beneath. 
But they, like worms, in the heart of a red bud 
Alone delights and leave it not, until 

Their poisonous slime has wither’d its young bloom! 


Genius of Poetry! ere time began, 
The ear of space delighted in thy harp! 
In some far region of immensity, 
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Where the first ray of light created gleam’d 
Through utter darkness,—thou wert call’d to being- 
Then in thy hand was plac’d the holy harp, 

And th’ awful voice of the eternal sire 
_ Bade thee extol omnipotence and love— 

Waken dull silence to sweet harmony, 

And lead the joys of myriad new-born souls. | 

Loud as thy numbers.roll’d, the golden spheres 
Mov’d to the music, :wond’ring at the charm! 

*T was then the laurel, of immortal green, 

Bloom’d round thy brow, and joy ineffable 

Burn’d in thy heart, and swell’d thy voice sublime. 
When earth came forth in glorious array,— ~ 
With flow’ry vales—and hills—and waters clear, 
And overhung with azure, whence the sun © ™ 
Effuses rich benevolence on all; 

And where the nightly stars with ardent beams 
Shine round the moon, like seraphs round the throne— 
Then sang the sons of heaven—the morning stars— 
Concerting with thy harmony, and space 

Awoke her countless echoes, to prolong 

The birth-ode of the new-created orb. 

*T was thou, that—from the altar of high heaven 
Bearing a living coal—the prophet’s lips 

Touch’d with the sacred fire, hallow’d his heart, 

And bade his tongue reveal the thoughts of God. 

*T was thou that tuned the Grecian voice to song, 

And charm’d Italian skies with melody. 

°T was thou that cam’st so sweetly from above, 

To the shepherd watch on Judah’s moonlight hills, 
While wonder pointed to the starry crown, 

That glisten’d o’er the huts of Bethlehem! 

*T was thou that pour’d on Milton’s shaded mind 
Light from eternity, and gave him pow’r ~ 

To vocalize the wonders that he saw— 

The deathless horrors of all-writhing hell, 

The undying glories of rejoicing heaven. 


Genius of Poetry! thou noblest born! 
Thy themes are as thy joys—rich and sublime! 
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Creation is thy range; where’er astar >) 4 9 * © 
Sends forth a ray, thy. wing is wont to ie ha 
And oft, where never roll’d ard ‘cepa i 

In solitary, ‘unillumin’d gloom, - 

Thou holdest high communion with thy God, 
His omnipresent pow’r and tender love: . 

Delight thy: musing moments, and thy has! ‘dl 

Is richest and most eloquent in praise, =. 
Thy quick ‘perception gladdens in events, , 

To others hid; thou knowest sounds: and: views 
Unheard, unnotic’d by the grosser-born. 
Where’er thy pinions wave, new pleasures rise 
Sweet in thy breast, and eye and ear, andall » 
Thy ravish’d senses wonder and admire. 

The music of the spheres is heard by thee, 

And angels ne’er may know its richest tones, 
Delighting thee;—thou see’st a purer light 

In ev’ry beam, than falls on other eyes;— 

Colors have finer shades than others see, 

By thee perceiv’d;—and when the thunder speaks 
Loud from his midnight throne, thou dost discern 
An import and a tone none else may know3;— 
And in the lightning flash thou see’st a glance, 

’ That else who once beholds shall surely die! 

Does beauty claim thy eye? a fairer bloom, 

More lovely grace, and look of sweeter power, 
Voice more melodious, bosom holier, 

*Tis thine to know, than aught beside create, 

Can ever find:—the azure of the sky, 

The green of earth are fresher to thy views 

The flowers put on a lighter tint; the brooks, 

A lucid quietude, known to none beside! 

Does grandeur call thee? Lo! the boundless scene 
Glows with aliving spirit; and thy heart 

Swells with expanding rapture, high and wild, 
And unexpress’d, save in thy thrilling song. 

The aged forest bows his hoary head, 

In reverence, and waves his trembling arms 

On high, to hail thy coming to his shades. 
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» The mountains loftier lift their lofty heads, 

. And stand like giants guarding the sweet vales 

Of humble peace, from the demoniac storm. ° 

The seas explain to thee their mysteries; 

For thee the blue heavens cast their veil aside, 

And sun, and moon, and stars come near, and show 
Unto thy favor’d eye their wondrous things. 

Does novelty attract thee? things more strange 
Appear in things the strangest, and a power 

Alike peculiar, wonders in thy sight. 

The clouds assume all hostile forms, and wage 
Celestial warfare; meteors on swift wing 

Bear to the Prince of Hell tidings of earth; 

And comets, issuing from the eternal throne 

To see if earth’s iniquity is full, 

Wave wide the threat’ning sword,—the startled sky 
Shrinks from the horrid light, and pales with fear. 
Earth listens, motionless, expecting still 

The thunder of Destruction’s chariot wheels— 

And Time throws down his scythe, crushes his glass, 
And, trembling, waits th’ archangel’s dooming voice! 


Genius of Poetry! thine eye is bright, 
Thy song is but begun! Thou, who beheld’st 
And sang’st the birth of ev’ry orb that shines, 
Shalt yet behold them desolate, and sing 
Their requiem, when no echo will survive 
To answer thy lament! Then night, restor’d, 
Shall soon forget that day usurp’d her throne— 
And dwell in deeper darkness than was known, 
Before a ray gleam’d trembling through the void. 
Then shall a new creation, brighter far 
Than even thou can’st image, ask thy song, 
_ To celebrate a bloom, to wither never— 

A: beauty still to be more beautiful— 
A grandeur ever growing more sublime— 
A newness ever changing,—and a joy 
Immortal as the ever-living God. 
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Les Veillées Russes, par M. Heguin de Guerle. . Paris, 
1827. Russian Evenings, by M. Heguin de 


& 

In proportion as a nation advances towards importance 
in a political point of view, attention to its literature must 
naturally increase. This has never been better illustrated 
than in the case of Russia, whose literature, until lately, 
was almost entirely unknown to the inhabitants of the rest 
of Europe, owing, no doubt, to the comparatively slight 
degree of consideration which she possessed among the 
civilized countries of that portion of the globe. But since 
her sudden elevation to such great political importance as 
she now enjoys, the works of her authors have become an 
object of considerable interest and study. Translations 
have been made of them into several other languages of 
Europe, but principally into German and French. 

The work whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article, is a small volume of about 250 pages, containing 
versions, or rather, according to M. de Guerle himself, 
imitations of some of the pieces, both in poetry and prose, of 
many of the most esteemed writers of Russia. Prefixed to 
it, is an interesting account of the literature and idiom of 
that country. This we have already translated for a former 
number of the Magazine, and therefore shall not say any 
thing further concerning it, our object at present being sim- 
ply to notice a tale, which is the first of the contents of the 
little work before us, in order to give our readers some 
idea of the progress made by the Russians in that species 
of composition. 

The tale is entitled “The Wood of Mary.” It purports 
to be written in poetic prose, and comes from the pen of M. 
Zukorsky, an author still in existence, who, however, has 
distinguished himself less as a prose writer than a poet. Itis 
of the highest order of the sentimental and romantic, and 

Vor. I—No. 5. 43 
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not always remarkable for that pure classical taste which is 
said to distinguish its author’s effusions in verse. 

Ouslad, the hero, is an orphan from his infancy, who has 
been brdtght up by Arcadius, a venerable Greek priest, and 
one of the missionaries sent from Byzantium to convert the 
inhabitants of Russia to the Christian faith. The manner 
in which Ouslad came under his protection, was as follows : 
Arcadius was one day traversing an immense forest in the 
prosecution of his sacred calling, when his ears were sud- 
denly assailed by plaintive cries, mingled with the howlings 
of ferocious joy. He immediately turned his steps towards 
that quarter whence the noise proceeded, but had not ad- 
vanced far before a horrid spectacle presented itself to his 
sight. He beheld a shapeless statue surrounded by a nu- 
merous multitude of people, before which were extended 
two dead bodies, from which blood was still flowing. These 
had been immolated as victims to the god Peroun, on ac- 
count of their having abandoned the religion of their fore- 
fathers and become christians. The priest of the idol was 
on the point of sacrificing their child, an infant of the most 
tender age, when Arcadius arrived at the spot. His sudden 
appearance, and noble and majestic figure, struck the priest 
and whole assemblage with awe. Taking advantage of 
this, he addressed them in the most fervid strain, exhorting 
them to lay aside their barbarous superstitions, and receive 
in their stead the sublime truths of christianity. This dis- 
course produced the desired effect. The little infant was 
rescued from a cruel death, and a cross quickly rose in the 
place of the prostrated idol. 

Pressed by the repeated solicitations of his new prose- 
lytes, Arcadius determined to fix his abode in their village, 
in order to complete the work.of conversion begun.in so 
miraculously successful a manner. There his time was 
divided between instructing them in the duties of religion, 
the performance of his sacred functions, and the. care of lit- 
tle Ouslad, the child whom he had saved. He paid the 
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greatest attention to both his-secular and religious educa- 
tion, so that he grew up (according to our author at léast) 
a prodigy of knowledge and virtue. Besides, he was en- 
dowed with great personal beauty; his eyes were black and 
full of sweetness, shaded by long eyelids, his eyebrows 
bushy and well. arched, his hair auburn (now-a-days black 
hair is generally the concomitant of black eyes) falling in 
graceful ringlets upon rosy cheeks, and floatingupon a neck 
white as the driven snow. We are not told of a single im- 
perfection to sully his fine qualities, so that we need not 
wonder when it is affirmed, that “ all the young girls of the 
village cast sidelong and tender glances upon him,” and 
that some were deeply éprises of his charms. It is a great 
pity authors will make their heroes so immaculate, for 
readers generally are tempted through sheer envy to wish 
ill to these beings who are so entirely free from all human 
blemishes and defects. 

-Of all the maidens who had been smitten by Ouslad’s 
black.eyes, &c., only one was fortunate enough to pierce his 
heart in returns Mary (thus was she named) was but fif- 
teen years of age, not regularly beautiful, “ but of one of 
those seducing figures whose charm it is impossible to de- 
scribe.” She is represented, contrary to all the principles 
of gallantry, as rather more of a mortal than her lover, her 
character having a levity in it which sometimes gave un- 
easiness to those whom she loved the most. This defect, 
however, is palliated by the reflection that it had something 
about it so involuntary and ingenuous, that to have reproach- 
ed her on its account would have been considered almost 
an act of injustice. Nevertheless, she returned Ouslad’s 
passion with an ardor not inferior to his own, although 
“ shortly after she had listened with tender interest to his 
declarations of love, she might be seen chasing a butterfly, 
or laughing heartily at any jest or ludicrous figure.” 

Things were in this situation, when a messenger came 
from Boris, the son of the emperor, and governor of the 
proyince of Rostof, to Arcadius, in order to prevail upon 
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him to undertake the conversion of the people over whom 
he ruled. .To this proposal he joyfully acceded, notwith- 
standing his age and infirmities, and Ouslad determined to 
accompany him on his journey to support his feeble steps. 
The eve of the day fixed upon for their departure from the 
village, Ouslad had an interview with Mary, in which 
pledges of unalterable constancy and love were exchanged, 
on one side, however, to be forgotten. 

The old man and his companion sat out the next morning, 
and had proceeded about half their way, when they were 
attacked by robbers, who carried off Arcadius, leaving 
Ouslad for dead upon the ground, after a brave and obsti- 
nate resistance. But he had only fainted from loss of 
blood, and on recovering from his swoon, found himself in 
a richly furnished chamber, lying upon a downy bed, near 
which stood a venerable old man, and by his side a young 
lady of surpassing beauty. The former was Dmitri, the 
owner of the mansion, who, on his return from an expedi- 
tion against the Khozars, passing by the spot where Ouslad 
was stretched senseless upon the earth, had caused his fol+ 
lowers to transport him on a litter to his dwelling. There 
he received every attention his unfortunate condition re- 
quired, particularly from Nathalie the daughter of Dmitri, 
who watched over him with the most assiduous care. At 
first it was but compassion that she felt for Ouslad’s miser- 
able situation, but soon a more tender sentiment took pos- 
session of her heart. This was, however, unknown to the 
object of her love, who, “ even had he suspected it, was so 
occupied with the thoughts of his Mary, that he would have 
been able to give her only gratitude in return.” 

But Mary was not equally faithful. For some time after 
her lover’s departure, she was a prey to the deepest sorrow, 
and every evening visited the secluded spot where she had 
bid him adieu. Once while seated there just as twilight 
was beginning to appear, an unknown warrior suddenly 
presented himself before her eyes. His arms were resplen- 
dent with gold and polished steel; a helmet, ornamented 
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with a black plume, covered his head, and an enormous bear- 
skig hung from .his shoulders. His stature, was almost 
colossal, and his face, though fine, was gloomy and severe. 
Upon perceiving him, Mary started from her seat and fled, 
terrified by the rough tone of his voice, inquiring who she 
was. This was the boyard Rokhday, a noted robber, who 
possessed the castle on the summit of the mountain which 
rose above the village. He had been surnamed Heart of 
Flint, on account of his cruel and merciless disposition. 
Every feeling of humanity was a stranger to his:breast ; but 
from the moment that he saw Mary, a new sentiment took 
possession of it. He then for the first time felt the full 
power of love, and determined to make her his bride. But 
for a month, all his arts and costly presents could make no 
impression upon her bosom, still constant to its first attach- 
ment. But Ouslad returned not, and she began to turn a 
more attentive ear to the counsels of her mother, who, 
blinded by the glare of wealth and honors, thought to in- 
sure her daughter’s happiness by prevailing upon her to 
accept the proposals of the boyard. At length she yielded, 
after three months had elapsed, and, a victim to ambition, 
pledged her faith to Rokhday. 

At the end of four months Ouslad was able to leave his 
bed of sickness, but winter had then set in, and he was yet 
too feeble to undertake a long journey in the most inclement 
season of the year. He was, therefore, obliged to await the 
return of spring, when taking leave of his hospitable hosts, 
he departed for his native place. Having arrived near the 
village, the first person he met was a shepherd, who gave 
him the dreadful news of Mary’s infidelity and marriage 
with Rokhday. After receiving this information, he wan- 
dered for a long time about the country, a prey to the 
deepest sorrow and despair, but at length could no longer 
resist his desire of catching a glimpse once more of Mary. 
In consequence, one evening he directed his footsteps 
towards the castle, but when near it, he beheld by the light 
of the moon all the windows unclosed, and the oaken door 
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turning on its hinges, moved by the evening breeze... Alarm- 
ed at these appearances, and the death-like stillness which 
reigned around, he was hastily pressing onward, when a 
noise as of some one advancing caught his ear. He stopped, 
and soon recognised Olga, the faithful companion of Mary, 
who was at first terrified on seeing him, supposing him to 
be a spirit. At length, being re-assured, she proceeded at 
his earnest request to give him an account of what had hap- 
pened during his absence. : 

After her marriage, Mary knew no longer peace. Her 
soul was filled with remorse, and nothing could drive the 
thoughts of her infidelity from her mind. Her husband, 
inflamed with jealousy, treated her sometimes in the most 
barbarous manner, and forbad her all society but that of 
her mother and Olga. She was rapidly hastening to the 
- tomb, when one evening a numerous body of the soldiers of 
the Great Prince appeared at the foot of the mountain, and 
advanced towards the castle, which they began furiously to 
attack. In the morning a villager had the boldness to 
approach the castle, which he found entirely deserted. From 
that time, nothing had been heard either of Rokhday or of 
Mary. 

Scarcely had Olga finished speaking, when Ouslad started 
up and rushed towards the building, in the hope of finding 
some trace of her whom he so deeply loved. He wandered 
about among the empty apartments, without discovering 
any vestiges of her whom he sought. He was about to re- 
trace his steps, when “on a sudden a light wind agitated 
the trees, the moon grew pale, a luminous cloud advanced 
towards the castle; it opened—oh joy! oh terror! he be- 
held a light and brilliant phantom ; twas Mary! A pure and 
dazzling brightness surrounds her person ; her flowing robe 
floated upon the air; her bosom presented the bloody mark 
of a mortal wound; her face, pale as the lily of the valley, 
bore the stamp of long suffering; a melancholy smile wan- 
dered upon her lips, and her pensive and mournful looks 
were fixed upon Ouslad. With one hand she beckoned to 
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him to follow her; and with the other pointed to the,sombre 
forest. Summoning all his courage to his aid, he advanced, 
determined to follow the guidance of the mysterious being. 
They traversed the apartments and the court-yard of the 
castle, and: soon penetrated~into the gloom of the forest. 
Their solitary march lasted for many hours; at length the 
phantom: stopped upon the bank of a river. Ouslad cast 
his eyes upon the face of his conductress; the sadness of 
her: looks had disappeared, and a celestial joy seemed to 
animate her countenance. She pointed to the heavens, ex- 
tended her arms.towards him with a sweet sthile, and sud- 
denly vanished into air, like the vain dreams of the 
morning.” 

We certainly would not deny to a writer of fiction the 
liberty of introducing a spirit into his story, but when he 
does so, it shold always be for some great and awful pur- 
pose, which could not be effected through human agency or 
means. In this case, however, there is no “ dignus vindice 
nodus ;” our author causes the ghost of Mary to appear for 
a comparatively insignificant object—that of pointing out 
to Ouslad the cabin of Arcadius—which might have been 
accomplished by so many natural modes as to render super- 
natural intervention absolutely absurd. This ‘is certainly 
one of those places in which M. Zukorsky seems to have 
been deserted by his purity of taste. 

After Ouslad had been left by his heavenly guide, his eye 
was attracted by a light glimmering between the trees. 
Turning his footsteps in the direction whence it proceeded, 
he arrived at a small hut, in the only room of which he be- 
held an old man on his knees before a crucifix. It was 
Arcadius, whom he had so long considered as dead. After 
a most joyful recognition, Ouslad relates to his aged friend 
all that had occurred to him since the day they were sepa- 
rated, and receives an account of his adventures_in return. 

Arcadius after having been carried off by the robbers, as 
we have mentioned above, was rescued by a numerous troop 
of horsemen, commanded by Prince Boris himself, who 
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conducted him in safety to his province, where he entered 
upon the duties of his holy mission. Heaven seemed to 
second his efforts, and crowned them with the most signal 
success. The idols of the false gods every where fell before 
the cross, and in a short time the whole province was con- 
verted: to christianity. When the end for which he had 
come to the court of Boris had been attained, he hastened 
back as quickly as possible to the village, in the expectation 
of encountering there Ouslad, about whom he had received 
intelligence from a nun of a convent in which he had ob- 
tained lodgings for a night. This nun was no other than 
Dmitri’s daughter, who after the departure of Ouslad from 
her father’s house, becoming a prey to melancholy, had 
retired from the world, and secluded herself within the 
walls of a religious institution. From her, Arcadius learned 
what had happened to Ouslad till the time @# his restoration 
to health. 

The old man goes on to tell him, that on arriving at the 
village he went immediately to his dwelling, but no Ouslad 
was there. Astonished to find it empty, he made inquiries 
of the first person whom he met, by whom he was informed 
of Mary’s infidelity, Ouslad’s return, despair, and sudden 
disappearance. This last blow was too much for his failing 
strength, and he determined to withdraw himself from the 
hamlet, where every thing reminded him of his beloved 
son. He therefore constructed the little hut in which he 
had from that time resided, subsisting only on savage fruits 
and vegetables cultivated by himself. “ One day,” continued 
he, “ that a storm was howling through the forest, a piercing 
shriek fell upon my ear. I hastened towards the quarter 
whence it came, and found a young woman bathed in blood ; 
farther off, I perceived a warrior of gigantic stature flying 
rapidly, as if terrified by the cries of his victim. I raised 
the unfortunate female: it was Mary! I wished to trans- 
port her to my dwelling, but alas! it was too Jate, already 
her frame was agitated by the cold shudder of death. She 


turned upon me her dying eyes, and gave me:a look of 
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to cease. After a short interval. she begged my benedic- 
tion; I gre totadian, andl nshji cf hops eaaadaip tage 
her eyes. But they: soon closed, her head fell upon-her 
breast, ‘she expired: My hands constructed the tomb in 
which:I deposited her remains. Soon I ‘will conduct thee 
thither, for already the a : 
obscurity of the night.” - 
* But Ouslad would not wait for the return of day. When 
Arcadius had finished speaking, rising precipitately from 
his’ seat, he caused himself to be conducted to the spot 
where Mary reposed. There he gave way to an uncon- 
trollable burst of sorrow, which Arcadius at length suc- 
ceeded in assuaging, by representing to him the weakness 
of thus abandoning himself to useless lamentation. .. They 
returned to the cabin, where another year was passed by 
them in prayer ; at the end of which time the old priest died, 
and was soon followed by Ouslad, who expired, his head 

, reclining upon the stone which he had placed over the 
grave of Mary. 

We have thus given but the outline of “‘ The Wood: of 
Mary,” which comprises 121 pages of the book. There 
are several good points about it; some of the descriptions, 
especially, are very fine. M. Zukorsky seems to take great 
pleasure in painting the appearance of nature, at sunset in 
particular. The battle between Ouslad and the robbers is 
given also with considerable spirit; but on the whole, the 
tale is flat enough, a vein of mawkish, disagreeable senti- 

‘mentality pervading it throughout. M. de Guerle might 
‘have selected a better one ; if not, Russian literature cannot 
be very rich in this species of composition. , 
R. M. W. 
Vou. I—No. 5. 44 
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oe eee a 
Later fom Ugo. Foscole-tooM. de Chateaubriand, authar 
~ fa work entitled Bonaparte and the Bourbons... <, 


Trantor he Pda Monthly Magni, om the ala, by dy of Pind, 


Youn genius, which, animated by the-most brilliant en- 
thusiasm, has hitherto vindicated the cause of Christianity, 
is now employed in consigning to the indignation of ages 
that warrior, who, thirsting for blood, from: the shores: of 
the Atlantic to the deserts of the Tanais; filled with slaugh- 
ter, pillage, and incendiaries, the most remote corners of 
unhappy Europe. 

Yours, therefore, be the eulogium, who, by the expo- 
sure you have made of the fatal effects of uncontrolled 
_ power, have merited well of mankind. Yours is the merit 
of having stamped with eternal ignominy the forehead of 
this new Ghengis-Khan, who, to avail myself of your words, 
wished to reign over civilized nations, with the folly of 
Attila and the maxims of Nero. 

But what unseasonable rancor, what genius adverse to 
Italy has inspired your ‘soul with those injurious expres- | 
sions, those perpetual sarcasms against our generous nation, 
with which your writings are interspersed? Wherein has 
this smiling garden of Europe, this ancient cradle of Glory 
and of Valor, this noble: seat of the Muses, of the Graces 
and of the Arts, displeased you? Because Bonaparte was 
born in an island but little distant from our shores, do you 
pretend to reproach the Italian character with his viceg; 
and cast upon the Italian name the blemish of his crimes? 
“ But all nations (you say) have their peculiar vices.” No» 
for the germ of every virtue, like that of every vice, is 
equally implanted in the hearts of all men; to circumstan- 
ces alone, it belongs to give it its various developments. 

“Neither treachery, perfidy, nor ingratitude, (you add) 
is a vice of the French.” Certainly treachery is not a 
vice of the French nation. Nevertheless, what other than 
French blood flowed through the veins of the sacrilegious 
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the most virtuous amongst your'ti peed eng 


chat IOVS wha very nine; evel at this 
of tenderness to the eyes of évery 
of 


were not Frenchmen the assassi ir, an 
‘of the'well beloved Louis?) * 
“Heaven forbid, that'I should say: <seeiagtagesnis 
of your people! Yet with what acts ofthe blackest perfidy 
‘are’ the pages of history sullied; which do not allicede to 
that execrable massacre of St. Bartholomew—that*horrible 
night, which saw thousands of Frenchmen, whilst relying 
on the sacred word of a king, barbarously slaughtered’ by 
‘other Frenchmen, by order of the same king, and in, his 
own palace! To'your chronicles also belong the atrocities 
of the'second of September, the drownings of Nantes, and 
many other outrages, the remembrance of which based the 
tind with horror.’ * a4 
Thus, finally, ingratitude is not a vice peculiar to you. 
But, gracious God! of what other fault than that, of loving 
you too well was Louis the Sixteenth culpable—he who 
preferred losing his crown to shedding the blood of a single 
Frenchrifan—that Louis, who, under the axe of the execu- 
tidner, prayed to God to pardon the crimes of his assassins ? 
Yet you defiled your hands with his innocent blood. You 
‘offered to your children the bread which you had soaked in 
that blood, that they might be nourished with the hatred of 
his memoty.—Yet you dragged to the scaffold his generous 
consort, the august daughter of the Czsars, and caused to 
perish by a miserable death, the sacred branch of the Capets, 
their youthful son. Might it not hence be inferred that 
treachery, perfidy, and ingratitude are vices inherent in your 
nation ? 
Yet far be it from me to draw any inference of this sort. 
The misdeeds of individuals must not cast reproach on entire 
‘nations; nor does the nation exist whose annals are not 
contaminated and defiled with blood. 
‘Be you therefore silent. Cease to insult Italy. Cease to 
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isa native of Corsica,.an ‘island, appertaining 
Italy, and the Italians, who glory in inscribing in, their 
s the name of Paoli, the heroic defender of his coun- 
a liberty, do not refuse. to accept for their fellow citizen, 


Bonaparte, victorious in arms, but the destroyer of. all 
liberty, and the enemy of independence. 

Nor. do the Corsicans reject the Medici, the. Mazarini, 
the Alberoni, and other, Italians, who have, by their, supe- 
riority in the arts and in intellect, triumphed over foreign 
nations. But if Bonaparte is guilty of a thousand faults, 
he is most culpable for having betrayed and oppressed. that 
Italy, his country, in order to gratify your insatiable ava- 
rice. To his eternal infamy he has rendered Italy tributary 
’ to France. The dwelling places of the Cesars,and the de- 
lightful. gardens watered by the Arno, he has united: to 
your provinces. The Queen of the Alps, and the superb 
palaces of. Genoa, had become French property.. Legions 
of rapacious custom-house officers and hungry French finan- 
ciers overran our cities and our castles, exacting tribute on 
the tomb of the Scipios, and depredating the gpuntry of 
the Medici, the birth-place of Andrew Doria, and the seat 
of Emanuel Filiberto. 

Bonaparte, it is true, is an Italian. But the Italians, 
deceived by him in their fondest hopes, outraged in the 
person of the most august of their princes, the venerable 
Pontiff—the Italians, despoiled of their monuments of the 
arts, of their treasures and of their commerce; deprived of 
their national festivities, in their finest provinces; deprived 
even of the Italian name and language—the Italians, plun- 
dered by insolent satellites, oppressed by iniquitous. laws, 
dispersed in foreign countries to combat in wars foreign to 
their interests—the Italians have no longer any thing in 
common with you, save their hatred of the then common, 
now fallen tyrant. 


Bonaparte, it is true, is an Italian, and as. such we will 
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always consider him. But it is only now, amid the clouds 
of adversity, that you restore to us this man, for whom you — 
so warmly contended’with us during the sunshine’of his . 
prosperity. — , , | 
The restitution, it is true, is late, and not dissimilar» to 

that so deeply lamented by the great Alfieri. © 

But if made’ wise by adversity, amended by misfortune, 
you would return to the ancient generosity of the Condés, 
the Turennes and the Catinats; why do’you not also restore 
to us those monuments of the arts, the statues, the paintings 
torn from our temples, from ‘our galleries, and from the 
palaces of our patricians? Neither Charles ‘VIII., nor 
Francis I., nor either of the Louises ever profittéd by their 
tempofary successes in Italy, to rob us of the master-pieces 
of the Angioli and the Raffielli? All those foreign powers 
by whom Italy has so often been convulsed, have respected 
them. It remained for a revolutionary and disloyal govern- 
ment to pillage the property of churches, of cities and of 
individuals. These monuments still remain with you, as 
testimonials of your depredations and of your injustice. 

Restore then to Italy the splendid productions of her 
artists. We do not regard the treasures of which, for four 
lustres, you have despoiled us. Our fertile soil, restored to 
itself, will reproduce them more copiously than ever. But 
we.demand the monuments of our intellect, the sublime 
labors of our fathers. Let those precious ornaments return 
to their native seats, and the stranger who beholds them 
within our walls, forgetting the injustice that snatched them 
from. us, will only admire the magnanimity which has: re- 
stored them. 
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Harper. | Tokeahfor the White Rose, Philadelphia, Carey, 
‘Lea & Carey. 


It, does not require much penetration to discover that, in 
the system adopted by the writers of novels, who are now 
sending their innumerable volumes from the press, there is 
very little consistency with the rules prescribed by nature 
and good, sense. An examination of the characters and 
events which are presented to us as real, by modern novel- 
ists, must convince us that they are. either, entirely,im- 
probable, or are so represented as to appear very different 
from those which we are accustomed to observe in the real 
life to which they are referred. The prominent male actor 
in the imaginary scene is either a saint ora demon, a, hero 
or a poltroon, a paragon of virtue and accomplishments, or 
a sanguinary, irreclaimable ruffian. The lady to whom is 
entrusted the keeping of the hero’s heart, is the very exem- 
plar of all that is lovely, intellectual and amiable. 


“ Grace is in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


She is a creature partaking more of a heavenly than an 
earthly nature, her form all symmetry, her mind endowed 
with every embellishment, and her heart so pure and gentle, 
that she does not even dream of such evil propensities as tor- 
ment the race of ordinary human beings. That all the heroes 
of the innumerable works of fiction, with which the world is 
afflicted, should be faultless in mind and form, surpass all 
their species in wisdom and virtue, in elegance of manners 
and delicacy of feeling, and be possessed of physical strength 
so far beyond what the structure of their frames indicates, 
is consonant neither with reason nor probability, truth nor 
nature. To represent all heroines as fairabove all other 
women, as infinitely superior to them all in mtodesty, ami- 
ability and accomplishments, is to give to fancy a privilege 
which transcends all the rights of reasonable romance. 
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What is there, indeed, in,the..character of modern novels, 
more rational, or more conformable to what is..seen and. 
heard in actual life, than is to be found in romance, strictly 
so termed? If they exclude giants and dwarfs, enchanted 
castles, fairies, spectres, and “ chimeras dire,” they are 
filled with demi-gods and angels, in human guise, and such 
wonderful incidents and catastrophes, as are unparalleled in 
all human experience and. all the records.of the most sur- 
prising history. They report conversations and sentiments. 
that could never have been held; because they are at va- 
riance with all others that are heard’ in.any class of society 
or among any description of mortal men; or if they are not 
altogether feigned and fanciful, they are just as objection- 
able, in being’ frivolous, silly and insipid. The perfection 
ofvart in novel writing, as in poetry, is to betray noart. It 
is to be natural but not rude, simple though not weak and 
vapid; to display men and women as they really are, not as 
imagination may create them; to make them think, speak 
and act sometimes, as others of their species always do, 
and yet to endow them with qualities which render them 
variant from the general mass, but not such as elevate them 
above humanity ; qualities that are rare and singular, with- 
out being monstrous or supernatural. It is the secret of 
thus rendering art subordinate to nature and reality, which 
was known to the authors of Tom Jones, Gil Blas, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and their few kindred works, which have sur- 
vived all the vicissitudes of taste, opinion and fashion, and 
which will retain their well merited preference, over the 
most elaborate productions, to the authors of which that 
great mystery of genius never was and never will be re- 
vealed. 

It #8 not surprising, although it is inconsistent, that the 
author of Pelham has, himself, disregarded, in the execution 
of his work, the very opinions relative to the proper con- 
struction of a novel, which he has expressed through Lord 
Vincent. To a question asked by lady Roseville, whether 
he did not think that every novel should have its distinct 
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b&t, his lordship is not contented with giving the reply, 
“No! every good novel has one great end—the same in all 
—viz: the increasing our knowledge of the heart.. It is 
thus that a novel writer must bea philosopher. Whoever 
succeeds in showing us more accurately the nature of our- 
selves and species, has done science, and consequently vir- 
tue, the most important benefit: for every truth is a moral.” 
The oracle dilates upon the subject referred to him, details 
the qualities which a novelist and his writings should ex- 
hibit, and discloses the whole process which he, should we 
‘ever bocce * writer of novels, would pursue. 

“ For me,”—thus he speaks—“ if I was to write a news, 
I would first make myself an acute, active, and vigilant 
‘observer of men and manners. Secondly, I would, after 
having thus noted effects by action in the world, trace.the 
causes by books and meditation in my closet. It is then, 
and not till then, that I would study the lighter graces of 
style and decoration; nor would I give the rein to inven- 
tion, till I was convinced that it would create neither mon- 
sters of men, nor falsities of women. For my vehicles of 
instruction or amusement, I would have people as they are, 
neither worse nor better. There never was an passant 
corrected by portraying perfection.” 

Had the author of “ Pelham” carefully observed the rules 
which he has thus prescribed, he would have written a novel 
very different from that in which they are contained. His 
deviation from them furnishes another proof of the relative 
superiority of practice over precept, how much more easy 
it is to conceive correct ideas, than to embody them in 
works either intellectual or manual, and how frequently we 


‘¢ Know the right, and yet the wrong pursue.” 


It is not all who are initiated into the true art and mys- 
tery of book making. They who are forbidden to eat of 
this tree of knowledge would, in professing to relate a story, 
“ of great pith and moment,” enter upon their narrative, 
after detaining the reader through not more than twenty or 
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thirty pages of preface or introduction. To make free'with 
a scrap of Latin,—he' would, after that reasonable’ delay, 
rush in medias res. But the author of Pelham exercises 
the patience of the reader, through no less than two hundred 
and forty pages, of which the first volume consists, before 
he commences his tale in good earnest. “Over all this 
tedious space he continues, most’ cunningly, to seduce us, 
tantalizing us with the hope that his legend will soon begia, 
but leaving us in disappointment to the very last. Whoever 
has taken the trouble to read the book—and it is quite a 
fashionable one—will acknowledge that this objection to it 
is not exaggerated—unless the reader should be as com- 
plaisant as Polonius, in admitting that a cloud is “ very like 
a whale,” he will not be able to detect, throughout the first 
volume of “ Pelham,” any thing like a regular fable, in the 
long, indefinite dialogues, the small talk in drawing rooms, 
hotels, and at dinner tables, the pedantic quotations of my 
lord Vincent, the slang of Thornton, the “shreds and 
patches” of French and Latin strung together by the author 
himself; the very interesting scenes of the hells of Paris, 
those represented by Pelham and his libertine associates, in 
the streets of London, the affectation of the petié-mditre 
Russelton, the delicate amours of the hero, the letters of 
his mother, encouraging him in his dissipated career, and 
all the “ bold, disjointed chat,’ which may, be supposed 
properly adapted to such an incongruity of Wite and folly. 
Pelham is ambitious of being thought a Corinthian Tom, 
with additions, variations and improvements. He is suf- 
ficiently indifferent to public opinion, and versed in the elo- 
cution of rakes and bloods, to be a competitor of that illus- 
trious vagabond. He intrigues with consummate address, 
is quite at home in gaming dens, bears a part in a midnight 
revel, among watchmen, depraved women, and intoxicated 
dandies, withadmiirable success. Of the scenes ofidissipation 
in which he participates, some are quite nauseating enough ; 
the profanity which he ascribes to some of the'parties in the 
dialogue is sufficiently spiced ; and the vagueness or insipidity 
Vou. I.—No. 5. 45 
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of character which he attaches to almost all the. others,is 
perfectly consistent with the design which he appears to 
have contemplated—that of filling a few hundred pages, 
with heterogeneous materials, out of which something like a 
regular structure of a story was to be formed. Theimmo- 
ralities and follies of high life may be very entertaining for 
who are privileged to share and increase them; but 

do not constitute either the history of human charac- 

ter, abstract or definite, or the most proper subjects for the 
novelist, who is desirous of writing for the purposes which 
the author of “ Pelham” ‘himself suggests. They are, 
besides, perfectly familiar to all thorough novel readers, and 
have been so for at least'a century.. They are the: most 
repelling features in the most frightful caricatures that can 
be drawn of our species. They have nothing in them which 
can instruct, for they have no moral design ; and they create 
loathing, rather than pleasant feelings, in the minds of all 
whose principles are not irremediably depraved. In genuine 
humor the author of “ Peiham” is just as deficient as‘he is 
ina knowledge of mankind. The account which he gives 
of Monsieur Margot’s adventure in the basket, where he 
was so mai a propos deposited by the ingenious Mrs. Green, 
is intended to be excessively witty, and-no doubt, as Mat- 
thews. might say, excited a great laugh at the time. But for 
any other a se than to fill a large space in this chapter 
where it is plated, (page 17th, vol. 1.) itis utterly useless, and 
as to the wit of its contrivance, it is not to be compared with 
the caterwauling enterprise, so well achieved for the dis- 
comfort of Don Quixote. There may be a good stock of 
laughing matter in the marvellously interesting story of the 
landlady and the monkey, for those who are blessed with a 
special taste for such*facetious trumpery.. The colloquy 
between Pelham and Mr. N-——, his tailor, respecting the 
fashion of a coat, possesses dani as much: merit as: any 
other exhibition of badinage in “ the Adventures of a gen- 
tleman.””. It must certainly be held in high favor by-all the 
exquisites of Bond street and Broadway, to whom the long 
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cles appurtenant to the dandy wardrobe, ‘ but be: of 
| the’ first importance. Whether such although of 
gteat moment in themselves, may be thought altogether 
apposite to the naturé of the work into which they are 
introduced, is a question deserving of .grave deliberation. 
There ‘can, however, be no doubt that: they will be pro- 
nounced entirely inappropriate by all who prefer the inves- 


tigation of human motives and the development of human. 


character, as the novelist ought to represent them,to the dis- 
cussion of topics which have no proper connexion with them, 
and which: are, in themselves, so insignificant: These in- 
imitable efforts of fancy, however, would furnish admirable 
points for stage effect; and should “ Pelham” ever be dra- 
matized, they might be as invaluable to the pit and gallery 
as they’are to all gentlemen of fashionable literature and 
of exquisite taste, whether in letters, coats, or wit. 

‘The principal, if not the entire interest of the tale, is evi- 
dently designed to be condensed into that portion of it which 
relates to the characters of Glanville, Tyrrell, Thornton and 
Pelham, and the connexion which they maintain with each 
other.» Most of the other personages, the dialogues, the 
episodes, and the incidents are merely supernumeraries, 
employed to fill up vacancies, and have no necessary rela- 
tionsto the story. As for the passion of Pelham for Ellen 
Glanville, it is just such a one as has been described by 
novel writers and admired by novel readers, from imme- 
morial time. It would be such a manifest outrage upon all 
the laws of fabulous history, to exclude love and ladies and 
enamored knights from its pages, that Pelham was con- 
strained, by a becoming deference to custom, to bestow 
upon them some degree of consideration. The true interest 
which he wished to impart to his legends has received no 
’ great accession from the attachment which he has formed 
between himself and Miss Glanville. Like_all other loves 
described by novelists, theirs are sudden, violent, and in 


and learned thesis on the ¢ut and-coler of the several arti-. 
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every thing just as they ought to be. There is nothing 
wonderful or liar in their affection. It begins without 
any perceptible or necessary reason, and conducts the parties 
to“it, where we would naturally expect to leave them,—in | 
matrimonial felicity, and for any purpose connected with 
the narrative, might as well not have begun at all. » 

“To those who are fond of the marvellous, and who are 
Noficontent to find in novels precisely such adventures as 
are. seen im every-day life, there may appear a propriety 
and consistency in that part of the fable which ‘relates to 
the hatred of Glanville towards Tyrrell, and the measures 
adopted to gratify it, which are not as obvious to others. 
Attentive observation of men, as they usually appear in 
society, and of the motives by which they are generally 
influenced, would have given a different direction and result 
to the narrative than Pelham has presented. There is no- 
thing unnatural in the indignation which Glanville betrays, 
on discovering the treachery of Tyrrell toward himself, and 
his personal outrage against the lady committed to his pro- 
tection, and whom he had himself betrayed to her ruin. 
But that any man of high and honorable feeling, such as 
Glanville is represented, should resort to the means which 
he adopted to satiate his revenge, may with perfect reliance 
upon the testimony of ordinary experience, be pronounced 
inconsistent with propriety and nature. Would any one’ 
in real life, who had experienced the deep and aggravated 
injury that was inflicted on Glanville, have ever thought of 
seeking redress for it in the mode selected by him? , Such 
a flagrant violation of principle as was thus perpetrated by 
Tyrrell, judging from the excitement which it usually pro- 
duces in ihe feelings of the injured person, would have 
induced Glanville to obtain revenge in-a mode altogether 
different from that which he adopted. He did, indeed, 
appeal to what are called the laws of honour, and that appeal 
was rendered unavailing only by the refusal of Tyrrell to 
meet him in personal combat. When he is unable to wreak 
his vengeance in a personal encounter, regulated by fashion-~ 
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able ordinances, he resorts to a scheme of revenge, whieh, 
to say the’ least and best of it, is nove 

~ inhuman. He takes advantage of the : 

possesses his devoted victim, pursues him 

to another, from gaming house to gaming ‘house; watching, 
with unceasing assiduity, for opportunities’of involving him 
in pecuniary ruin, and of urging him to the ‘commissiow of 
some act, which shall, by its final consummation, afford suf- 
ficient atonement for that which he had perpetrated against 
his pursuer. He employs the vulgar and unprincipled 
‘Thornton, to lure the object of his revenge into the lowest 
scenes of vice and dissipation. He even visits, himself, 
the vile haunts to which Tyrrell repairs, and there, with 
demoniac delight, sees him rushing onward in his career 
of ‘profligacy, to the ultimate destruction which he ardently 
wishes”*may overwhelm him. He broods incessantly over 
the reflections which his desire for vengeance calls up; until 
his health is irremediably destroyed. In his detail to Pel- 
ham of the’circumstances which had occasioned his deadly 
hatred to Tyrrell, he indulges in all the rancorous feeling 
which a fiend ‘may be presumed to cherish toward the objects 
of his malignity. When he finds that he whom he had so 
long pursued, with such pertinacity of hate, has escaped 
the toils which he had laid for him, his vindictive nature is 
excited almost to frenzy. Again he dares him to personal 
conflict, and again the object of his rage declines the meet- 
ing: He assumes a disguise, pursues him to Newmarket, 
- whither he had gone to prosecute his gaming designs, 
watches all his movements, with the vigilance of the most 
accomplished thief-taker, until he is disappointed in the 
hope of revenge, by finding him already deprived of life, 
by some other person, less conscientious, but almost as 
honorable as himself. The suspicion that attaches to him, 
as the supposed murderer of Tyrrell, is not altogether un- 
natural, considering his disguise, and his vicinity to that 
individual, im which he had been seen by Pelham, and the 
discovery, near the place of assassination, of the miniature 
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that he had been ‘known to wear about his person. The 
measures em by Pelham’ to‘rescue him ‘from that 
suspicion, are , and such as would be ‘considered; 
in ordinary life, as not the most likely to prove successful. 
They do, however, evince ingenuity in the writer of the 
noyel ; and the unintelligible slang which is taken down 
from the lips of Brimstone Bess and her friends, by whom 
Dawson ‘is concealed, and from whom he is cafried off by 
Pelliam and Job Johnson, as 4 witness in behalf of Glan- 
ville, may be a very faithful transcript of the jargon which 
prevails among thieves and ruffians. It may be very amus+ 
ing, too, to such as have.an appetite sufficiently vitiated to 
relish such piquant condiments ; but with reference to what 
is proper in literary delineators of men and manners, and 
the description of the general character of human society, 
it would not have diminished the merits of “‘ Pelham,” had. 
it been excluded. Sir Reginald Glanville is, as might well 
have been anticipated, exonerated from all suspicion of 
guilt, by the testimony of Dawson, who dies im prison,a 
penitent. Thornton is executed,as the real murderer of 
Tyrrell. Glanville dies, the victim of grief and his'vin+ 
dictive passions. Pelham matries Ellen Glanville, the sis- 
ter of sir Reginald, and, with this indispensable cttastnopiisy 
the novel is brought to a conclusion. | 

Sufficient has already been said, in . the progress of this 
article, to furnish an acquaintance with the general character 
of the principal personages who are introduced by Pelham. 
Sir Reginald Glanville is a gentleman of the most- refined 
ideas of honor, whose principles and “conscience are kept 
in continual controversy with his wish to effect the moral 
and natural death of the hated Tyrrell, and his fear of in- 
cufring the more palpable criminality of actual murder. 
Tyrrell himself, is an excellent representative of that class 
of privileged reprobates, who care not to gratify their cor- 
rupt passions, if they see any fair chance of ‘avoiding the 
penalty denounced against their indulgence ; who are at once 
the headstrong votaries of pleasure, the filchers of other 
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men’s treasures, by the honorable arts of 

easy dupes of knaves, more adept and wicked than them- 
selves... Lord. Vincent is a pedant and a punster, alternately 
pronouncing oracular maxims on whatever subject is'sug- 
gested, quoting all the ‘odd ends of the tongues, picked up 
at college, and giving vent to such silly quiddities and jests 
as may he tolerable enough in a lord, but would be hardly 
endurable.jn a simple gentleman, who has any pretensions 
to be.esteemed intelligent and well-bred. Thornton hag as 
fair a.claim,to all the honors of villany and vulgarity, which 
gentlemen of his class can reasonably desire. As for lord 
Guloseton, “Pelham” should have explained, in a note or 
an appendix, his special reason for introducing that useless — 
shadow into the society of the other unreal mockeries of 
his book... _Ude, the immortal idol of gourmands and gas- 
tronomers, might have made some use of him, ina collec- 
tion.of receipts for the edification of epicures, if he would 
have condescended to quote such a gross authority, to do 
which, a caterer of his exquisite taste would undoubtedly | 
havehesitated.. Lady Roseville, being of a romantic dis- 
position, could.do no less than become: desperately ena- 
moured of so irresistible a being as Glanville. Her pen« 
chant .is, however, platonic enough, and she indulges. it 
without any danger to her reputation, for its object is too 
much engrossed by his remembrance of Gertrude Douglass, 
the victim of his refined profligacy, to bestow upon her any 
more’ attentions than politeness exacts toward fair ladies. 
There i is some semblance of truth and ordinary life inthe 
detail which is given in this work of the domestic mis-, 
government and afflictions that were endured by the poor 
parson Clutterbuck. The Christian meekness, with which 
that learned gentleman submitted to feminine supremacy 
and objurgation, might furnish a useful lesson. to. many a 
bearer of the, conjugal yoke, who, years “uxoriously in- 
ae ‘does not 


« bear’‘his “ sinsiains with a willing sds 4 
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The sentiments advanced by the author upon the unprofit 
able researches of mere book-worms into cumbrous lore, 
and its inapplicability to the affairs of active, useful life, 
deserve regard and commendation. A most excellent con- , 
trivance is wrought out for Glanville, which he uses as an 
auxiliary in his designs upon Tyrrell, and that is no other 
than the novel expedient of seducing the lady of the game- 
ster’s temporary affections, that she may be made a more 
ready instrument in his destruction. This is a device which 
iggertainly entitled to the praise of ingenuity and novelty. 
But that Glanville should commit the same offence against 
Tyrrell, which was perpetrated to the injury of himself by 
the latter, and was the exciting cause of all his mortal.hos- 
tility toward him, is indeed surprising. It is from novel 
readers, and those who are versed in the mysteries of novels, 
and for them only, to reconcile this inconsistency between 
honourable professions and dishonourable actions. 

There is such a resemblance in the general character of 
“Pelham” and “The Disowned,” that the most cursory 
observation would convict the writer of the one of being 
identical with that of the other. Long, tedious and un- 
meaning conversations, inveterate fondness for quotations 
from foreign authors, unnecessary and wearisome reflec. 
tions and episodes, equally characterize both of these pro- 
ductions. 

A brief outline, only, of the fable upon which “ The Dis- 
owned” is conducted, can be given in this notice. 

The father of Clinton L’Estrange married the daughter 
of colonel Talbot, who was his second wife. Clinton was 
her only son. Until the age of fourteen, he was the favor- 
ite of his father, who at that period of his life conceives 
a sudden and violent aversion towards him. The cause 
of his reverse of feeling is the suspicion which he imbibes’ 
that Clinton is not his son, but that of sir Clinton Manners; 
a former suitor of his wife, with whom she had ‘eloped. 
Clinton is banished from home, and repairs to a small vil- 
lage, on his way to which he forms acquaintance with a 
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pedestrian traveller; the Sn aot «betes nin, ipsies, 
to ‘whom he is introduced by 
among ‘whom he sees and hears things, ak ees 
vagrants like themselves are fond of saying’and doing; but 
‘which need not be nowenumerated. “He arrives at the vil- 
Jage to which he is destined, and there assumes the name of 
Clarence Linden; which happened to .suit the’ initials ‘on 
some boxes and a'letter addressed to him, and committed 
to the custody of his landlady. The letter ‘encloséd) 
order for £1000, from his father, which he is inf 
the whole amount that he can ever claim. He is favored 
with the additional information, that he is for ever disowned 
by him whom he had considered as his father, and that, on 
condition of renouncing his former name, he may ‘hope for 
further pecuniary assistance. At the inn we find Algernon 
Mordaunt, who resided in -the vicinity. Mordaunt is de- 
‘scribed as one of a contemplative, reserved disposition, atid 
of solitary habits. He becomes attached to Isabel St. ‘Le- 
gerjwho is under the protection of general St. Legérya 
distant relation, with whom she resides. The generalis 
wealthy and ignorant, and therefore proud. Mordaunt is 
as proud as himself. St. Leger conceives an antipathy to 
him, and opposes his addresses to Ieabel. In imitation ‘of 
other faithful lovers, she and Mordaunt accomplish a clan- 
destine flight and marriage. He is deprived of his estates 
bythe result ofa suit at law with Vavasson Mordaunt, his 
relative ; is reduced.to poverty, and subsequently appears in 
London, under the name of Glendower. There his wife 
dies, leaving a daughter, their only child. In London, he 
becomes known to Richard Crauford, a désperate adven- 
turer, who lives in splendor on the spoils which he has ac- 
quired by systematic frauds, and is probably inténded to 
represent Fauntleroy. Crauford is anxiousto secure Al- 
gernon.as an ‘accomplice in his nefarious schémées, but all 
his persuasions to seduce his intended victim are unavail- 
ing, and he is himself, after exerting all his arts of villany 
in vain, arrested on his way to France, and exécuted. Mor- 
Vor. I—No. 5. 46 
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daunt recovers his lost: , obtains a place in the Eng- 
lish cabiet, and distinguishes himself -by his eloquence in 
parliament.. He is assassinated by Wolfe, an enthusiast:in 
republican principles, who in the progress of the narrative 
is assigned a bold ‘resolute character, and:a part rather 
more prominent than such a common+place radical deserves. 
Wolfe is, no doubt, designed to be identified with one of 
the actors in the celebrated Cato street conspiracy. He 
jates his crime by a public.and an ignominious death. 
nm becomes the attach? of lord Aspeden, an English 
ambassador, is courted and caressed by great and fashion- 
able people, obtains a seat in parliament, and does “the 
state some service.’’,. It is his destiny to see lady Flora ‘Ar- 
denne, daughter of lady Westborough, to fall passionately 
in love with her, and in spite of his. rival, lord Borodaile, 
or Ulswater, to obtain her hand, her heart having long been 
in his possession. Lord Ulswater dies of.an injury re- 
ceived by a fall from a height whence he had been precipi- 
tated by Wolfe, whose. republican’ pride he had» insulted. 
He is conveyed to the residence of lady Westborough, 
where he recognises Linden as his brother, and expires. 
Mr. Talbot,an uncle of Linden’s mother, adopts him as his 
son. He is a very respectable, amiable gentleman. . With 
regard to the inferior personages of the tale, they are neither 
more nor less worthy of attention than others, of equal im- 
portance, who are necessary appendages to every, regular 
novel. Mr. Morris Brown is a broker, who is very anxious 
to sell his wares, and very fond of talking about the.de- 
ceased lady Waddilove. If he can be said to have any de- 
finite character, it is that of a mercenary ignorant. man, 
cunning enough as the world goes, and of whose: further 
history nobody need be very anxious to be informed. Mr. 
or Sir Nicholas Copperas wishes to be thought facetious, 
sand our.author seenis equally anxious to display his humor, 
by various attempts at jests, the honor of which he ascribes, 
very generously, to the knight. Mrs. Copperas, as well as 
her husband; is illiterate and vulgar, desirous of being 
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thought genteel, and aspires to imitate” life: 
Warneris a poor artist, enthusiastic ‘in his pro yin 
_ which ‘he toils, to the ruin of‘ his health. A. pictate’ on 
which: he ‘had exerted all -his talents and _redit. labor, i is 
condemned, not very kindly, but it may be presumed justly 
enough, by'sir Joshua Reynolds. The artist, ina paroxysm: 
of despair, and to the great astonishment of his aged grand- 
mother, commits it to the flames, and soon afterwards dies, 
the victim of “ hope deferred,” toil, and poverty. Of Trol- 
lylop the: metaphysician, Mr. Callythorpe, who scorfied'to 
flatterany one, Mr. Glumford, a country gentleman,ysir 
Christopher Findlater, and other minor actors in the ‘fice 
titidus scene, it is not necessary to speak in particular terms, 
either of description, or otherwise. And now the very 
meagre sketch of character and incident which it was pro- 
posed: to give in reference to this novel is completed, and it 
remains to express an opinion as to tfie entire nature of the 
work. This has already been partially given. There’ is, 
throughout the whole narrative, a want of conformity to 
the rules which have already been referred to, as the most 
judicious; or, rather the only proper precepts to which a 
novelist should adhere. That “The Disowned,” as well 
as) “ Pelham,” affords indications of literary power in 
their author, so far as general correct style and diction im- 
part that power, may be justly conceded. But that he 
evinces a deep, an extensive, and accurate knowledge of 
men, as they actually are, must be controverted. If the 
merit of a novelist is to be made dependent entirely on a 
lifiriant, though a flighty imagination, on a fluency of lan- 
guage, generally appropriate, and a fancied acquaintance 
with human society and manners, in their unconnected and 
partial developments, the author of these works may be 
admitted to deserve the reputation of a tolerable novel 
writer... His sudden and frequent flights *of imaginationg 
which serve as episodes in his tales, may be much applauded 
by the. incorrigible ‘admirers of the bathos, and be pro- 
nounced ‘by them infallible evidence of his dofty genius. 
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They are, mentary dangcsie useléss..and misapplied. in.a 
novel, which should:¢ontain the: history of men, and. their 
ordinary or éven extraordinary thoughts, feclings; motives - 
and actions.: One of the abstract and sublime. thapsodies 
in which he indulges i is here copied, as a-fair, guns of 
all the rest. 

“ are the hearts and natures which ashe life beat 
tiful; these are the shrines which sanctify love ;, these, are 
_— divine spirits for whom there is kindred and commune. 

ery thing exalted and holy in heaven and earth. , For 
- ature unfolds her hoarded poetry, and:her hidden 
: for their steps are on the lonely mountains, and the 
stilbAroods have.a.murmur for, their ears: for them there 
is strange music in the'wave and in the whispers of the light 
leaves; and rapture in the voices of thé,birds: their: souls 
drink, and are saturated with the mysteries of the Univers 
sal’ Spirit, which the philosophy of old times believed to;be 
God himself. They look upon the sky with a gifted vision, © 
and its dove-like quiet descends and overshadows their 
hearts: the Moon and the Night are to them wells:of Cas- 
talian inspiration and golden dreams; and it,wasone of 
them, who, gazing upon the evening star, felt in the irimost’ 
sanctuary of his soul, its mysterious harmonies: with’ his: 
most worshipped hope, his most passionate desire, and: de+ 
dicated it to—Love.” 

This can hardly be called prose, any more than Lies 
Aventures de Telemaque” can be referred to that humble 
mode of literary speech, and even if it be assigned to:that 
department of composition, it may well be said. of it, 


‘¢Itis not poetry, but prose run mad.’ 


The limits prescribed for this article will admit only ofa 
very concise notice of “ Tokeah.” This production, being 
indigenous, may in.the opinion of many, be held worthy of 
more respect for that reason, than it can claim on account 
of its positive deserts. It is another of the numerous: at- 
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tempts..which -have, within a few years, been ‘made, to © 
describe the character and manners of our American abo- 
rigines;’ If the author had consulted any observing and 
intelligent individual; among his countrymen, who had re- 
sided for a. few months with the red menjit;is‘a fair pre- 
that he would have given a more graphic and 
faithful picture of them than that which he has drawn. He 
appears'to‘have relied for the fidelity of his delineation on 
the fabulous narratives and random opinions relative to this 
unfortunate race, which have been so often repeated that the 
propriety of them is rarely doubted. . Because the Ameri» 
can)sdvage'is known to display, in his native forests, féel> 
ings miore’suidden and ardent than are usually exhibited by 
the ‘whites; poets and novelists imagine*that they should 
always represent him as a being entirely different from the 
rest of our species. “Ais he does not study any regular sys~ 
tem: of rhetoric, and, in the expression of his thoughts’ and 
emotions, employs images which are presented to him by 
natural.objects, or such as his mode of life supplies, they 
make him the utterer of tropes and figures, which even 
coutisellor Phillips would reject as wild and extravagant. 
They have provided ‘for him a set form of speech, so ob- - 
scured by metaphor, that he is hardly permitted 


** his mouth to ope, 
But out there flies a figure or a trope.” 


The.eloquence for which he is distinguished, is peculiar, 
and#hot such as is often heard in the halls of grave legisla- 
tion, in countries where imagination is, for the sake of pub- 
lic good’ and individual patience, compelled to yield to 
reason’and judgment. But the wildness of his imagery is 
often ‘equalled or surpassed by the glowing. harangues of de- 
claimers, who charm the ears of civilized. creatures with 
the wonders of their eloquence ; and inthe aptness of his 
allusions, as well as the gracefulness of his manner, he is 
infinitely superior:to:many holiday orators, who wear a less 
» “ tawny livery” than himself. 
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Son pati-nngrcballoncTFekoushdanahean iad sentinans 


as they are reported to have uttered, were. never expressed _ 


by any diving beings, savage or civilized, may confidently 
beasserted. The story. itself is destitute of any degree of 
i t. Its principal incidents are those which relate. to 
i tecmen of, Arthur ,Graham.and,Rosa, or “The 
White. Rose.” .. Arthur, by special good fortune, finds, his 
way. to an Indian: village, occupied. by a tribe of ‘which 
Tokeah is.the chief. . He is wounded by.an alligator at the 
side of a river, where he is, discovered by Canondat, the 
daughter of this chief, and whence he is conveyed-by her 
and Rosa to.a place of concealment, where he is attended. by 
them with becoming hospitality... Canondat is a wild, kind 
hearted girl, excessively attached to. Rosa, who had fallen 
at an. early age into the, hands of Tokeah.. ‘The White 
Rose” is beautiful, anditender asthe flower from which she 
is named, and she,is,:therefore, the most proper object that 
could be chosen for the passion of Arthur Graham, who is 
a very ardent lover, and a very harmless, well-behaved 
youth. El Sol, the Indian chief to whom Tokeah has. be- 
trothed his daughter, is as romantic and sentimental a suitor 
as any young lady in her teens could reasonably desire, and, 
like alfother red men, delivers most metaphorical speeches. 
Whoever has read the book will concur in the opinion that 
the plot on which. it is) made—if any thing resembling one 
can be discovered in it—is not “agood plot as ever was 
laid,” and that the characters, conversations, incidents, and 
all things of which it treats are unnatural and uninteresting. 


’ Even with the assistance of the terrible Lafitte, the chief of 


the Salt Lake, and..Monsieur Clorand, his: lieutenant, the 


tale goes on tamely and heavily,; and with all the originality 


and naiveté which were intended to characterize John Cope- 
land, or Captain John, -he might as well have tesigned: his 
place in the story to any other rude representative of the 
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back woodman wile work abounds with violati 
of taste andaccuracy im style and language, — 
frequently the reversé of what we, in this age of refinement, 
expect to find ‘in novels, in which, if there is nothing else, 
there ought to be, at least, ‘Wuhdanee of fine ‘words, deli- 
ome - together. 
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OUR FATHERS’ FAME. 


Waar song rings out from the sunny vale . 
‘What note from the harvest'fidld?’ 
Its ‘chorus aloud the reapers hail, , e a 
And more’blithely the sickle wield! ba 
*Tis a song of Columbia’s early day, ‘ 
7. When her sons to battle came; 
4 And their harvest swept with the sword away— 
; vt Tiee fete of our fathers’ fame! 


ep Away, in the depths of the western wood, 
‘ Ly Where the axe has never rung; 

; Where the Indians’ step is marked in blood— 
Where the wild-cat guards her young— 
The hunters rest in the midnight vale ad 

By their fagots’ feeble flame ; 
The wolf may howl—they but hear the tale 
Of our fearless fathers’ fame. 


Night on the ocean!—the storm sweeps high! 
But the storm may whistle shrill— 

For the star-set banner still shall ly— 
It has waved amid fiercer still! 

There’s a band of valiant-hearts below 
That no tempest e’er can tame, 

That warmer amid the storm will glow 

At their dauntless fathers’ fame! 













, (OUR FATHERS? FAME. ¥ 
monaina’s tp i the weigh my oD 
wy valley’s springs; - 
Shave te ile een Baan bes 2k pak Sala 
An the splendid city’slighted hall, fs 
By the cot’s more humble flame; ms : 
As oft as the shades of evening fall © — * 
Shall be heard our fathers’ fame! 












TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


. SzvERAL communications incencl for this mymber are ? 
unavoidably postponed until next month. - . ) 








